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Pump installatio,, 


Pump Maintenances 


Pump Operatine 


a. U7 Pa Lm y4amaicleaner, moisture free gasoline 


N Erie M-P System with an Erie Dehy- 
drator, as sketched above, uses only 
one pump at the storage tank, pumping any 
grade of fuel through the Erie Dehydrator to 
remove all entrained water, dirt and rust as 
small as 40 microns. You can serve up to 
8 M-P Dispensers, each of which costs less, 
installs cheaper and operates better and 
more economically. 


Below we show just 4 of these M-P Dispensers. (Note: 
they need no motor — no pumping unit — no air eli- 
minator.) The one motor driven Erie Submerged type 
Turbine Pump at the storage tank is provided with 
automatic air elimination. 


Write for Bulletin 1382, or outline your proposed station 
layout for Erie recommendations. 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, Pa. 





ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC. 


Wactu Office aud Plant: ERIE, PA. 








y/ ABUNDANT SUPPLY 
y HIGHEST QUALITY 
y/ FAST DELIVERY 


9 SUPER-SERVICE 


CROWN PAILS 
For the Oil Industry 


Crown’s line of Cans and Pails for your 
industry is of highest quality . . . and 
Crown is one of the few manufacturers 
in a position to lithograph both open 
and closed-head type pails. Ask 
your Crown representative to call to 
discuss the value of permanent ad- 
vertising through lithographing. 





One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


CROWN CORK t SEAL COMPANY 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO’ «¢ BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 










































































If there's frozen liquid 
in the outlet valve: — 


unload through the dome. 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 


‘GA TX7 GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Tf : 135 South La Salle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 
| District Offices: Buffalo » Cleveland + Dallas » Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis « San Francisco « Seattle + Tulsa « Washington 
Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
So many people have requested reprints of these cartoon advertisements that 
we are making them available to you for use in your shops. Just write us. 
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"{'ll Be Seeing You !" 


Hundreds of jobbers will tell you they started making bigger profits, 
after they'd met The Conoco Man. He's a great guy from a wonderful 
outfit. No high-pressure while you listen to his story. No trying to run 
your business after you sign up. But always ready to help if you want 
him. Remember—only The Conoco Man offers the “Conoco Profit 
Package" —containing bigger business for you! 


Put the ‘Conoco Profit Package 
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THE CONOCO MAN 


for BIGGER BUSINESS 


with the Conoco Profit Package 


Hundreds of jobbers are finding there’s money in the 
“Conoco Profit Package’’. 

Why not start getting your share of these extra profits, 
by talking to The Conoco Man? 

Find out how Conoco’s fine new business-building ideas 
can get and keep new business. 

We believe, once you hear the story, you’ll want to team 
up with The Conoco Man and add your name to the long, 
long list of jobbers who say, ““There’s money in the Conoco 
Profit Package’. 

So, get to know The Conoco Man. Call or write him today: 
Albuquerque, Butte, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Lincoln, New York, Oklahoma 
City, Salt Lake City, or Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


Ahead with extra services to the consumer. No 
other oil company offers tourists anything like the 
unique TOURAIDE, the personalized travel service 


Ahead with the anterng public—Conoco Super 
Motor Oil. Conoco products keep and build sound 


a with research and development in im- 
g petroleum products. Ahead with the finest 


n products, service, merchandising programs—and business for your dealers—keep customers coming 


friendliest way of doing business! That's Con- 
al Oil Company—a great outfit to do busi- 
with—a great outfit to back up your business. 


bock—keep your dealers sold on you. Conoco 
Syper's great “50,000 Miles—No Wear” story 
is backed by multi-million dollar advertising! 


©1952 CONTINENTAL OIL. COMPANY 


to work for YOU 
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that routes motorists exactly the way they want to 
go. And Conoco credit cards bring extra business 
from countless motorists. 
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PERFORM BETTER 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


Overwhelming Equipment Leadership Means 
a Tremendous Replacement Market 


AC Spark Plugs . . . with 
Patented CORALOX Insu- 
lator. Factory-installed on 
more new cars than any 
other make. Complete mar- 


ket coverage, with types 
and sizes for all engines. 
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AC Aluvac Oil Filter Elements 
The Industry's Fastest-Grow- 
ing Element Line. AC Oil Fil- 
ters with Alzvac Elements are 
original or factory-approved 
equipmenton Buick, Chevro- 
let, Cadillacand Oldsmobile. 


AC Feel Pumps .. . 
America’s First and Finest 
More than 100,000,000 
have been built—more 
than 40,000,000 are in 
daily use. The original 
and still the best. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION « 


AC Speedometer 
Cable-Casing Assemblies 


Also bulk cable and casing. 


AC Air Cleaners and Elements 


Eighty percent of all car 
manufacturers use AC Air 
Cleaners for original fac- 
tory equipment. 


AC Flexible Gasoline 

and Oil Lines 

Also Make-up Kits with 
hose and fittings. 

AC Gasoline Strainers 


In Counter Merchandiser 
for display and easy sales. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





ATLANTIC 
quality is 
delivered 


—in drums 
protected by 


Tri-Sure 


Closures 


RLY 1000 different petroleum products are man- 
ufactured by The Atlantic Refining Company. 
These products must adhere to the same high standard 
of quality. And drum-delivered products— including 
Atlantic’s new Aviation Motor Oil—have their quality 
safeguarded in transit by Tri-Sure* Closures. 


The Tri-Sure flange, plug and seal guard against 
leakage, tampering, and undetected pilferage. And 
this fact is proved by the experience of leading ship- 
pers like Atlantic who, year after year, entrust their 
products and prestige to Tri-Sure protection. 


When you order drums, order security, for your 
product ...order freedom from spoilage and losses 
... by specifying “‘Tri-Sure Closures’. 

*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability 

backed by 29 years serving industry. It tells your cus- 


tomers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with 
genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


WY 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





LABOR HOT SPOTS—Some close observers of the 
labor scene believe that if the Oil Workers Internation- 
al Union (CIO) decides for wide-scale strikes the Gulf 
Coast refineries and Sinclair plants are most likely 
to bear the brunt of the attack. OWIU pressure and 
activity have been especially strong of late on the Gulf 
Coast. Sinclair, of course, with its organization-wide 
contract, is a key company in the labor pattern. Also, 
OWIU President O. A. Knight himself has indicated, 
by his plan for hitting “right at the heart of the in- 
dustry,” that the union means to be selective in the 
matter of strikes. West Coast locals aren’t expected 
to be called out by OWIU, except possibly as “re- 
serve troops,” since they still haven’t recovered from 
the licking they took in the regional strike of 1948. 


LEAD DUTY—Suspension of the 1c per lb. import 
duty on lead, long sought by the battery, tetraethyl 
and other important lead users, may be adopted by 
Congress with a string tied to it. The domestic lead 
producers are strongly opposed to a complete sur- 
render of their protective tariff, and have urged that 
the suspension of duty be tied to the ceiling price of 
lead. Under this proposal the duty would be re-ap- 
plied automatically whenever the domestic lead price, 
now fixed at 19c per lb., drops below 18c per Ib. 


WISHFUL THINKING—There was a brief rumor in 
Washington recently that National Production Author- 
ity was planning on cutting its rubber division to 
the bone, now that the rubber shortage apparently 
is licked. A little investigation, however, showed that 
while the rubber division had voluntarily reduced 
its staff slightly, it will continue to have a sizable 
staff for a long time to come. After all, government 
agencies, even those born of emergency, don’t just 
fade away. 


OIL SALES LOSS—Further study of NPN’s latest 
motor oi] ratio survey indicates that since the spring- 
summer of 1949, a service station with gasoline gal- 
lonage of 25,000 per month currently is selling about 
1,500 less quarts of oil per year than in 1949. Trans- 
lated into dollars (at 40c per quart), this represents 
a gross loss in oil sales only of about $600 per year. 


NEW CREDIT CARD—One of the major oil market- 
ing companies in the East has just about decided to 
replace its present conventional type of credit cards 
with books of preprinted and prepunched card in- 
voices of the same type now used by General Pe- 
troleum Co., of California and British-American Oil 
Co. of Canada. 
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STOPS DELIVERY HAZARDS—An Independent job- 
ber in the Midwest is working out a system to avoid 
fire hazards through an identification system for the 
product in each compartment of a transport or tank 
truck. Each outlet on the truck will be equipped with 
a metal slot into which may be inserted different 
colored pieces of cardboard, each identifying a dif- 
ferent product. When the compartment is filled, the 
driver will insert into the slot the color correspond- 
ing to the product being loaded. Then when he be- 
gins filling a customer’s tank he will be virtually as- 
sured of not making a mistake and, for example, put- 
ting in gasoline when he should be delivering No. 2 
fuel. This jobber believes the system will help con- 
siderably in eliminating the hazards of misdeliveries 
of products. 


FLEXIBLE PRICE OUTLOOK—The departure Feb. 
15 of Price Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle will brighten 
prospects for a more flexible OPS attitude toward 
East Coast heating oil prices, and possibly a price 
adjustment relieving oil companies of need to pay 
high tanker rates out-of-pocket next winter. Mr. Di- 
Salle is generally considered to have felt that it either 
was his mandate to hold the line as rigidly as possible, 
or to have done so to establish a reputation that would 
further other aspirations. Officials at the working 
level in OPS are known to have been sympathetic 
all along with the need for some sort of corrective 
action on heating oil prices in the East. 


FARM MONEY TIGHT—Collections of farm accounts 
in the Midwest cornbelt are more difficult than at 
any time since the war, but may ease up before long, 
credit men report. One major company credit man- 
ager says he had more trouble with bad checks since 
last fall than for several years. Principal reason for 
this situation was that last year’s corn crop was late, 
and the grain was soft, so farmers didn’t market it im- 
mediately. But they are beginning now to send the 
corn to market, which means that more farm money 
should be available soon. 


8,000-GAL. STATIONS—It looks as though 2,500-gal. 
tankage has been replaced by 8,000-gal. facilities for 
West Coast stations now and in the future. The 
“direct truck delivery service” requires greater stor- 
age capacity because the dumps average 3,500 gals. 
now against 500 gal. formerly. Since many new sta- 
tions are considered prospects for direct delivery from 
refineries or terminals, they are built with greater 
tankage—either two 4,000-gal. or two 5,000-gal. tanks, 
when city ordinances permit. 





posi YEARS AGO the automobile was a rich 
man’s toy. TV and radio were unheard of. Re- 
frigeration? You hung a card in the front window 
to signal the ice man. 

Today we drive 40 million cars, listen to 90 mil- 
lion radios, keep food in 33 million refrigerators. 

Yet millions in the rest of the world are still 
groping in the primitive darkness of 40 years ago. 

Why.have we moved ahead? Competition is a 
chief reason. Only competition in business has made 
luxuries commonplzce in your home today. Compe- 
tition, for example, in the production and sale of 
steel and things made out of steel. 

Steel makes progress possible—in war or peace 
. . . in the manufacture of everything from table- 
ware to tanks, razor blades to skyscrapers, baby 
carriages to “Big Mo’. 

How well does this competition of ours work 
in the steel business? 

... The U.S.A. shows an 83.4% gain in steel out- 
put between 1939 and 1950. The rest of the world 
shows an 0.8% loss. 

. « - In 1939, the U.S.A. under “competition” 


made \ of all the world’s steel. Today we produce 
half—all with only 6% of the people in the world. 

. . . Steel workers under “competition” gained in 
jobs, too. There were 449 thousand jobs in 1939. 
Today—637 thousand. 


The steel industry is just one example of how a 
free competitive system works. Ours is the security 
millions of people in the world dream of when they 
embrace such dead-ends as “planned economies’. 


Look around and see what happens when people 
hand their jobs and factories over to the government. 
Or have them taken by law. Or by force. Name it 
what you will—‘“‘communism”, “nationalization”, 
“socialism’’ ,“‘regimentation’’ —it is a one-way street, 
and no turning back. By then people no longer own 
government. Government owns the people. 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published 
by this magazine in cooperation with National Business 
Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, in- 
cluding illustration, may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, 
house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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ow-A Complete Line of 
Crane LP bas Velves 


SIZES: Vs to 2 in. incl. 


WORKING PRESSURES: UL approved for L-P Gas up to 250 Pounds, Max. Also for Oil 
or Gas—400 Pounds, 150 Deg. F. Max.; and Water—400 Pounds, 200 Deg. F. Max. 








Now, on L-P Gas piping services, you can stand- 
ardize throughout on dependable, durable Crane 
L-P Gas valves. By rounding out this line with 
a companion gate valve, Crane gives you a com- 
plete line of valves for the service. 

Like the Crane globe, angle, and check valves CS. 
shown here, the new Crane gates are Under- a: comes 
writers’ Approved for L-P Gas service. They are 
recommended for use in branch and by-pass 
lines, and for other installations where metal- 
to-metal seating is approved. 


MATERIALS—CONSTRUCTION—TESTING 

Body and bonnet of Crane L-P Gas gates are 

ruggedly constructed of high grade Crane Spe- 

cial Brass to withstand toughest working condi- 

tions. The disc, of solid wedge design, is Crane 

Nickel Alloy, hard, tough, and highly or 

to wear. A deep stuffing box with approved type ° 

packing, provides long-lasting, tight sealing of @LOBE—Ne. 130 a CHECK —Ne. 132 

the rising stem. Union ring bonnet joint allows 

repeated dismantling of the valve without affect- iil ciin. cut, abd hacks vib Uns cmmmeiliban 

ing joint tightness. disc, the dise can be quickly replaced without removing 
All Crane L-P Gas Valves are air tested for valve from line. Merely take off bonnet assembly, remove 


seat tightness. disc —— and replace with spare disc holder containing 
new sc. 


CRANE QUICK-CHANGE DISC FEATURE 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR AD-1899 — This 
free circular gives complete infor- 
mation on Crane L-P Gas Valves— 
gates, globes, angles, and checks. 
Includes service recommendations, 
sizes, prices and dimensions. Ask 
your Crane Representative for a 
copy, or write to address below. 
No obligation. 


CRANE VALVES 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES * FITTINGS *- PIPE * PLUMBING * HEATING 
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Mony PETROLEUM MARKETING FIRMS use 
HYSTER 20 Lift Trucks 


MATERIALS HANDLING SUPERVISORS like the Hyster 20 
because it transports fast, stacks high, gets in and out of tight 
places, rolls on pneumatic tires; is ragged and powerful. 


OPERATORS like it because Hyster steers easily, carries and 
lifts loads smoothly, takes indoor and outdoor jobs in stride. 


MANAGEMENT likes it because Hyster deals a low blow to 
housing overhead and adds to net profits. 
See your Hyster dealer for an eye-opening demonstration 
and a list of owners. Or write for literature. 


HYSTER COM PANY 


THREE PACTORIES 
2902-74 WN. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


HYSTER 20 (2,000 Ibs. capacity) comes in 1802-74 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


6 model variations. The complete Hyster 1010-74 MEYERS STREET... DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
line has capacity ranges from 1,000 Ibs. 
to 30,000 ibs. Write for literature. 
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WASHINGTON 





Fuel Oil Dilemma on East Coast 
Bounces Back into Hands of OPS 


By Andrew R. Patia, Washington Editor 


That East Coast 
heating oils “hot 
potato” which has 
been bouncing 

about several government agencies 
this winter has finally landed just 
where it belonged in the first place— 
in the hands of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Chances are practically certain, too, 
that there will not be any buck- 
passing, what with Defense Mobilizer 
Charley Wilson umpiring this game 
personally now. 

Neither should OPS figure that 
the oil industry’s unselfish decision 
to stand the cost of moving additional 
supplies of heating oils from the Gulf 
to the East Coast will in any way 
take the heat off. True, the pressure 
is almost entirely off OPS for this 
winter, in the light of warmer-than- 
normal weather and the emergency 
supply plan worked out by PAD with 
the industry, but OPS must now bear 
the entire responsibility for next win- 
ter’s East Coast supply position. 

The question might be raised as 
to why the oil industry will not be 
able to handle its supply problems 
next winter, under the present price 
structure, much in the same manner 
as the voluntary agreement now be- 
ing resorted to. 

In the first place, it should be em- 
phasized, the major and Independent 
suppliers agreed to absorb the costs 
of moving additional oil supplies to 
the East Coast only after receiving 
the promise from Mr. Wilson and 
Economic Stabilizer Roger Putnam 
that OPS will be ordered to “carefully 
review the price ceilings of petroleum 
products on the East and Gulf Coasts 
and will institute any agreed-upon 
changes no later than June 1, 1952.” 

Secondly, these companies are in 
the business to show stockholders a 
profit and they cannot be expected 
to absorb transportation losses on a 
permanent basis simply because they 
realized their social obligations and 
agreed to this emergency plan for 
insuring that East Coast fuel oil con- 
sumers will not be caught short dur- 
ing the remainder of the heating 
season. 

After these months of haggling and 
procrastination, it still remains per- 
fectly clear that there are only two 
real solutions to the problem of insur- 
ing that the East Coast be adequately 
supplied: either adjust East Coast 
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price ceilings to those on the Gulf 
or lower tanker rates on Gulf-East 
Coast movements. 

” . . 

Let us hope that Mr. Wilson 
actually will maintain closer liaison 
with OPS than he did when a trans- 
portation subsidy plan was being dis- 
cussed as an immediate move to offset 
possible East Coast shortages this 
winter. 

When OPS rejected the PAD rec- 
ommendation for price increases, it 
suggested, instead, on Jan. 25 that the 
subsidy idea be utilized. Sitting in on 
the dealings was a representative of 
Mr. Wilson’s Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, who strongly indicated that a 
subsidy would be approved so long as 
a working plan could be developed. 

For the following week, PAD, in 
conjunction with OPS, devoted itself 
to working out the mechanics of a 
voluntary supply plan that would of- 
fer a transportation subsidy to those 
participants who wanted it in order 
to recover some out-of-pocket costs. 
At the end of the week, on Feb. 1, 
PAD wired some 44 suppliers to ‘meet 
here on Feb. 6 to talk over the en- 
tire idea. Suddenly somebody awak- 
ened, and out of the blue came the 
command from Mr. Wilson and De- 
fense Production Administrator Man- 
ly Fleischmann on the day before 
the scheduled meeting that a subsidy 
would not be sanctioned. 

What is all the more amazing, con- 
sidering that not a peep had been 


‘ heard earlier from higher up, was the 


fact that the subsidy plan had been 
publicly aired on Jan. 28 before a con- 
gressional committee. . 

Fortunately, this slipshod policy 
making was not as disastrous as it 
might have been had the subsidy ac- 
tually been put into operation and, 
more significantly, had some other 
industry been involved. 

Most oil suppliers, as well as PAD, 
did not like the subsidy idea in the 
first place. But, nevertheless, the 
shrugging off by these 14 major and 
Independent suppliers of the Wilson- 
Fleischmann veto and their decision 
to move additional oil to the East 
Coast out of their own pockets fully 
merits the observation made by As- 
sistant Deputy Adimnistrator A. P. 
Frame that this was “one of the 
finest demonstrations of social con- 
sciousness I have ever seen evidenced 


‘by any industry at any time.” 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives today 
...in factories and business 
offices . . . at neighborhood 
and civic centers . . . at social, 
fraternal and service group 
meetings all over this land . . . 
by showing people what they 
can do to protect themselves 
and their families against 
death from cancer. 


To find out what you yourself 
can do about cancer, or if you 
want us to arrange a special 
educational program for your 
neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address 
a letter to “Cancer,” care of 
your local Post Office. One of 
our volunteer or staff workers 
will be on the job to help you. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








East Coast's 36-Day Distillate Supply 
Lags 14% Behind Average for Nation 


Distillate fuel oil stocks in District 
1 (East Coast) on Feb. 2, as re- 
ported by API, were sufficient to last 
only about 36 days as compared with 
about 42 days for U. S. total distillate 
inventories at the end of January, 
according to NPN calculations. 

Days’ supply figures for District 1 
are about 14% lower than for the 
nation as a: whole. 

Twelve major oil companies and two 
Independents have tentatively agreed 
to a voluntary plan to make up an 
estimated three million bbl. shortage 
of distillates in February and March 
on the East Coast, thus assuming an 
estimated $7 or $8 million in “out-of- 
pocket” costs (see News Section). 

API reported 19,221,000 bbls. of 
distillate fuel oil on hand Feb. 2 in 
District 1. That, too is 14% lower 
than the figure would be if the three 
million bbls. estimated shortage were 
added. A sizable increase in demand 
is responsible for the present situa- 
tion on the East Coast, as seen by 
the fact that stocks on Feb. 2 this 
year are 6.7% higher than the 18,- 
008,000 bbls. reported by API for 
the week ended Feb. 3, 1951. 

The Petroleum Administration for 
Defense at Washington earlier had 
estimated that the East Coast would 
have a shortage of six million bbls. 
of distillates, but January turned out 
to be 15% warmer than normal in 
that area, so the earlier estimate was 
halved. 

Marketers continued to report kero- 
sine and residual fuel oil in tight 
supply on the East Coast. 

A look at the national picture 
showed there is no shortage of any 
principal petroleum product, although 
residual fuel remains tight in the 


East and Gulf Coast. The position, 
therefore, is one of getting product 
to areas where it is needed. 


U. S. stocks of distillate fuel oil 
at the end of January this year were 
sufficient to last 42 days, or two 
days longer than stocks at the end 
of January last year. Supply of 
kerosine was eight days ahead of a 
year ago. Residual fuel in terms 
of days’ supply was the same as on 
Jan. 31, 1951. Gasoline was two 
days behind. 


Days’ supply calculations give the 
only true picture of product inven- 
tories, since they take into consider- 
ation the changes in demand between 
the periods compared. 


In the following table U. S. total 
stocks of the four principal petro- 
leum products on Jan. 31, 1952, are 
shown in terms of days they are 
calculated to last on the basis of de- 
mand forecast by the Bureau of 
Mines, with comparative figures for 
the previous month and year ago: 


Jan. 31 Dec. 31 Jan. 31 


1952 1951 1951 

Finished & unfinished 

gasoline 
i” Pee 
Distillate fuel oil .... 
Residual fuel oil 

Bureau of Mines forecast figures for first 
and second quarters 1952 have been used 
by NPN to cover period three months ahead 
in calculating days’ supply of stocks (API 
data) shown for Jan, 31, 1952. Comparative 
figures for stocks at end of preceding month 
were calculated from B. of M. forecast for 
first quarter 1952 and API data. Comparative 
figures for 1951 date shown were calculated 
from Bureau of Mines actual stocks figures 
for date shown and actual consumption figures 
for period three months beyond that date. 


Withdrawal of distillate fuel from 
storage during the week ended Feb. 2 
(see table below summarizing API 
Statistics) was about the same as in 


Summary of A.P.I. Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals—B. of M. basis) 


Production 
Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished and unfinished gasoline 1 
Kerosine ; 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


g 
4 


14 


7s 


3382 222 


BSeze8 


gore 


° 
= 


g 


S88 
Owe 
4 

Ss 


(figures in bbls.) 
Week 
Ended 
Jan. 26 


6,584,000 
478,000 


22,000 


133,861,000 
21,180,000 
66,450,000 
38,725,000 


the previous week. Only gain in in- 
ventories was for gasoline. 

Refinery crude runs and output of 
all other major products were down 
slightly as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion for the week ended Feb. 2 av- 
eraged 6,225,300 b/d, up 31,000 b/d 
from the week before. 

Socony-Vacuum produced and re- 
fined more crude oil in 1951 than in 
any previous year in the company’s 
history, President B. Brewster Jen- 
nings said in a preliminary report 
on last year’s operations. Average 
net domestic crude output increased 
from 181,000 b/d in 1950 to 210,000 
b/d in 1951, while domestic refinery 
runs rose from 472,000 b/d in 1950 
to 520,000 b/d in 1951. 

Lion Oil is planning new units at 
its El Dorado, Ark., refinery, includ- 
ing a fluid catalytic cracker, which 
will boost throughput from the pres- 
ent 22,000 b/d to 23,500 b/d. 


U. S. exports of four major oil 
products dropped to an average of 
169,100 b/d in the week ended Jan. 
11 from 227,100 b/d in the preced- 
ing week, according to a PAD re- 
port. 

World crude oil production § in- 
creased 52,000 b/d in August to an 
average of 11,713,000 b/d, despite 
a decline in Middle East output from 
July to August amounting to 47,000 
b/d, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The report noted that the U. S. 
had an estimated crude production 
increase of 91,000 b/d and that 
Canada, with a record average of 
170,000 b/d, more than doubled its 
August 1950 production. Kuwait 
output was up 41,000 b/d and Saudi 
Arabia up 18,000 b/d. Venezuela 
output fell 8,000 b/d from July. 

Gasoline consumption estimates for 
November were reported by API for 
seven states (in thousands of gals.): 


Nov. 1951 Nov. 1950 % Change 


Mississippi 
Nevada 

New Mexico.. 
North Carolina. 


ucts declined 15,300 b/d in the week 
ended Feb. 2 as compared with pre- 
vious week, according to API. 


Week Week 

Ended Ended 

Feb. 2 Jan. 26 Feb. 2 

(bbis. per day) 

Crude oi] ........ 438,500 530,200 
Residual fuel oil.. 428,500 356,200 
Distillate fuel oil. 11,800 
Asphalt 9,700 
Others o@0ea 


4 Weeks 
Ended 


"7,100 
14,300 


Totals 907,800 
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FROM STEM 
TO STERN 


ae , ‘ “2% 
‘H DF SAYING - 
~ (MOP SERVICE IS COMPLETE 
; “Rive before the fast clipper ships raced ’round the world for 


© commercial prizes, sailors were saying “stem to stern” and 


“truck to keel” when they wanted to convey the idea of completeness. 


Today these salty terms are commonly used to express the same idea. 


Even more accepted is the association of this thought with UOP Service. 
Included are all phases of basic petroleum research and process design, 
engineering, construction supervision, operator training and safety inspections, 


and assistance on day-to-day problems of plant operation. 


UOP Service goes all the way to help licensee refiners operate 
their plants at greatest efficiency and profitability. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 $. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
a” ® Laboratories: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 
a Universal Service Protects Your Refinery 
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The answer to BIGGER PAYLOADS 


When it’s a question of more payload, Dodge “-Job- 
Rated” trucks come up with the right answer every time! 
You can haul more gas or oil per trip because your 
Dodge truck has better load distribution . . . plus a 
deep, strong frame, rugged chassis and high-capacity 
rear.axle, and other “Job-Rated”’ load-carrying units. 
That’s not all! You can move those bigger loads with 
record economy. You get a high-efficiency, high-com- 
pression engine with such money-saving advantages as: 
4-ring aluminum pistons with chrome-plated top ring; 
exhaust valve seat inserts; positive-pressure lubrication; 
and many other Dodge dependability features. 


You'll find, too, that you can move bigger payloads 
quickly and easily in a Dodge ‘“-Job-Rated’”’ truck. 
Because of shorter wheelbases and wide front tread, a 
Dodge is easier to maneuver. You can turn sharper, 
park more easily, pull readily into tight places. 

And there’s plenty more good news about Dodge “-Job- 
Rated” trucks. You get outstanding safety, exceptional 
cab comfort, surprising low first cost, low upkeep 
costs, and unusually low depreciation. 

See your nearby Dodge dealer soon. He’ll be glad to 
give you the full story on Dodge “Job-Rated”’ trucks— 
the answer to bigger payloads and greater value. 


eo & 
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Bottom Loading of Oil Tank Trucks 


Revolutionary System Eliminates Overhead Racks; 
Tests Prove Method Is Practical in All Seasons 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


Bottom loading of transports and 
tank trucks is practical, feasible and 
efficient, according to tests conducted 
during the past 16 months by Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) at its Rochelle, 
Ill. pipe line terminal. 


Officials of the company are com- 
pletely convinced that bottom loading 
as now developed represents a revo- 
lutionary improvement over present 
loading methods. The new system is 
being installed at the Indiana Stand- 
ard river terminal at Evansville, Ind., 
and will be extended to other termi- 
nals as new loading facilities are re- 
quired. 

Indications are, on the basis of In- 
diana Standard’s findings, that the 
terminal of the future will be devoid 
of overhead loading racks as the in- 
dustry knows them today and has 
known them for many years. Instead, 
loading will be done by a simple, 
small, compact unit, setting on the 
ground, consisting of a meter, a short 
length of hose or pipe leading from 
the meter to the truck connection, 
and a dripless valve connecting the 
hose with the truck tank. 


Advantages—Bottom loading can 
achieve these benefits: 

1. Installation costs are much less 
because no superstructure—no rack— 
is necessary. This factor is of even 
greater importance during a period of 
war mobilization because of the con- 
siderable saving in materials. 

2. Safety conditions are vastly im- 
proved for truck drivers and terminal 
employes. In fact, when the system 
finally is perfected, loading rack acci- 
dent hazards will be all but eliminated 
because no one ever should have to 
leave the ground to mount the dock 
or scale a transport truck. 

3. Vapor losses during loading are 
eut virtually to the irreducible mini- 
mum. 

4. Ground space is conserved and 
trucks have more flexibility in park- COMPLETE UNIT for bottom loading as developed by Indiana Standard. Meter is at 
ing than at the conventional loading right center and at its left is the dripless valve which made bottom loading possible 
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BOTTOM LOADING 


OF TANK TRUCKS 





DRIPLESS VALVE used in bottom loading. Handles on valve 
are used for attaching it tightly to loading nozzle adapter on 
truck. Valve is equipped with interlocking system which means 


valve must be closed before it can be inserted or removed 


rack where they must fit into a lim- 
ited, specified space. 

5. Increased loading facilities can 
be added without making obsolete 
existing facilities. 

Bottom loading itself is an accom- 
plished fact—tested and proved under 
all conceivable weather and operat- 
ing conditions which might prevail 
in the Midwest. Still remaining to be 
developed is a system for automati- 
cally opening and closing the dome 
covers of trucks to provide adequate 
venting. But Indiana Standard now 
has a pilot model of such a system 
functioning smoothly and is confi- 
dent that within a short time it can 
be applied practically to transports 
and tank trucks. When this feature 
is fully developed and applied, it will 
eliminate the necessity of climbing 
aboard a truck to open or close the 
domes. 


Development of bottom loading re- 
sulted indirectly from the construc- 
tion of a new pipe line terminal by 
Indiana Standard at Moorhead, Minn., 
in the spring of 1947. The company 
had provided the most up to date 
construction features and equipment 
and felt that the Moorhead terminal 
was designed to handle with smboth- 
ness and efficiency the loading of 
transports for many years to come. 


Yet, little more than two years 
later this belief was shattered when 
the transporter hauling from Moor- 


head came in with a legal, larger : 


truck. This meant that the loading 
dock platform had to be adjusted at 
an abrupt, 45-degree angle to enable 
the workmen to reach the dome cov- 
ers from the loading rack. This, 
of course, increased the accident 
hazard and made the loading opera- 
tion more difficult, especially during 
the snowy, icy weather which pre- 


vails in Minnesota throughout most 
of the winter. 


When officials of Standard’s sales 
operating department in Chicago 
learned what had happened at Moor- 
head, they began casting about for 
something that would eliminate such 
headaches. 

In March of 1950, a team of op- 
erations experts under the general 
supervision of Carl T. Kallman, man- 
ager of the sales operating depart- 
ment, was summoned into conference, 
presented with the problem, and 
asked to work out a solution. The 
principal responsibility was turned 
over to R. B. Rodgers, general su- 
perintendent of pipe line and river 
terminals; W. D. Carlson, general 
superintendent of motor equipment, 
and R. A. Niles, manager of the con- 
struction engineering department. 


Why an Overhead Rack?—First, 
these men asked themselves the rea- 
sons why loading had been done by 
an overhead rack for so many years. 
After attacking this from every angle, 
and deciding there was no fundamen- 
tal reason why the system shouldn’t 
be changed if a more efficient meth- 
od could be found, they considered 
possible alternatives. The first and 
most obvious one was to load from 
underneath instead of from the top. 
But the question was whether it 
could be made to work. The idea 
had been kicked around vaguely for 
many years at Indiana Standard, the 
same as. at numerous other compan- 
ies, but nothing concrete ever had 
been done to prove its practicality. 

Once it was ‘decided that bottom 
loading was the solution, the opera- 
tions team outlined for itself the 
problems which must be met and then 
set about overcoming them. 

The men realized from the out- 


LOADING NOZZLE ADAPTER is attached to end of truck 
piping through which products normally are unloaded to con- 
vert for bottom loading 


set that bottom loading must be done 
through a meter but there was no 
problem here because meter loading 
was a universal practice at all Stand- 
ard terminals. All that had to be done 
was to place the meter on the ground 
instead of on a loading rack. 

As they delved further into the 
subject, the Standard men decided 
that the real problem was to find a 
dripless valve for connecting the load- 
ing hose, or pipe, with the truck. 
The answer quickly came from the 
airplane industry which was using 
such a valve for underwing loading 
of gasoline. 

In effect, the valve is composed of 
two separate parts, one of which is 
attached to the end of the loading 
hose and the other—a loading nozzie 
adapter—to the truck pipe through 
which products normally are unload- 
ed. The positive connection between 
the valve and the truck is limited to a 
space so small that leakage when 
the hose is removed is a matter of 
only two or three drops. The valve 
contains a complete interlock sys- 
tem and must be closed before it can 
be inserted or removed from the 
truck. 

Actually, the bottom loading device 
as worked out by Indiana Standard— 
consisting as it does merely of the 
meter, hose and leak proof valve— 
is so simple to install and operate 
that the men who worked it out are 
astounded that it hadn’t been done 
many years before. 


Extensive Tests Made — Through- 
out the summer of 1950 the Stand- 
ard team assembled information, 
gathered together the necessary parts 
and equipment and erected at Rochelle 
the mechanical unit they hoped would 
prove that bottom loading was prac- 
tical and efficient. It was a dark, 
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BOTTOM LOADING OF TANK TRUCKS 





rainy day on Sept. 11, 1950, when 
a group of 14 men representing the 
safety, operations, equipment and con- 
struction departments of Standard 
and the _ transporting company 
gathered at Rochelle for the first 
experimental test of the new device. 


None of them knew for sure what 
would happen and to assure that no 
fire or explosion would result, water, 
instead of gasoline or fuel oil, was 
pumped from the fire main througn 
the ground level meter, hose and 
valve into the transport. The ex- 
periment appeared to be successful, 
but there were minor “bugs” to be 
worked out and many months of test- 
ing, analyzing and studying to be 
done before the new system could be 
labeled a complete success. 


Once it had been proved that water 
could be loaded successfully from 
the bottom, fuel oil and then gasoline 
were pumped through the line. Con- 
stant testing and experimenting con- 
tinued throughout the rigorous win- 
ter of 1950-1951, one of the most 
severe in recent years, and into the 
spring and the heat of summer. Un- 
der all weather and operating condi- 
tions, the new system held up. 


Indiana Standard determined early 
in its experiments that some method 
would be required to open and close 
the dome tops automatically when 
the transport was being filled. Un- 
less the domes are open, the tank 
would be ruptured by the inside pres- 
sure. At first, it was thought that 
vents could be installed to accom- 
plish the purpose but experiments 
proved this was impractical because 
the vents would have to be too large. 


Automatic Dome Opening — Then 
the company went to work on an 
automatic system which has been 
proved on a pilot model. The opera- 
tions engineers will study the model 
for a while longer and experiment 
with it further before installing the 
system on a transport. The operat- 
ing line to the system is connected 
to the loading manifold of the truck 
and is activated by the pressure of 
the incoming products. 


Once the automatic opening and 
closing system is installed on trucks 
it will mean not only that workmen 
need not climb to the top of the 
tank during loading operations but 
also will eliminate the danger of 2 
compartment inadvertently being left 
open, as sometimes happens now. 


Easy to Expand—lIndiana Stand- 
ard was unable to say in dollars and 
cents what the financial saving would 
be on the installation of bottom load- 
ing as compared with construction 
of a conventional loading rack. It 
was pointed out, however, that a ma- 
jor investment is required to change 
the capacity of a conventional dock, 
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within its pumping limitations. But 
to add new bottom loading facilities, 
all that is needed is a “T” off the 
products line, so long as the pump- 
ing capacity is behind it. Adding new 
loading facilities is “just like plug- 
ging in on a water main for a new 
house,” in the words of one Indiana 
Standard man. 

The big financial saving, of course, 
comes in the elimination of the super- 
structure—the loading rack—al- 
though the required valve for bot- 
tom loading usually is less expensive 


than the conventional counterweight 
loading device. Elimination of the 
loading docks does away with the 
need for a considerable amount of 
steel which would go into columns, 
beams, floor plates and grids, load- 
ing spouts, safety platforms, stair- 
ways and ladders, as well as con- 
crete for the framework. 

The cost of equipping a truck or 
transport with the needed loading 
nozzle adapter for bottom loading is 
small, being estimated at from $40 
to $50. 


Proposed Ban on Self-Certification 
Of Station Steel May Be Called Off 


WASHINGTON—There is hope yet 
for future service station construc- 
tion, despite National Production Au- 
thority’s proposal to eliminate the 
privilege a builder now has, to self- 
certify orders for up to two tons of 
structural steel. 

Hope that this action would not 
be taken rose after a construction in- 
dustry committee went on record as 
being unanimously opposed to such a 
move. NPA, after hearing the strong 
opposition, said it would give the 
matter further consideration. 

Under present regulations, a builder 
of a small project is authorized to 
self-certify orders for two tons of car- 
bon steel, including structural, per 
quarter without getting permission 
from NPA. 

Under new regulations which NPA 
is drafting, however, only orders for 
carbon steel could be self-certified. 

This would mtan a service station 
would have to be built of substitute 
materials, and in many cities build- 
ing codes would prohibit such con- 
struction. 

The new regulations would not 
keep a person from applying to NPA 
for an allotment of structural steel 
with which to build a service station, 
but if past records are indicators, 
chances of getting such applications 
approved would be slim. In the first 
quarter, for example, NPA made al- 
lotments to only one service station 
project. Of course, most builders used 
the self-certification privilege and 
didn’t make any application. 


Other materials developments dur- 
ing the week included: 

PAD announced second quarter ma- 
terial allotments to five product line 
projects. These were, with length of 
line, capacity, cost, expected comple- 
tion date, total steel requirements 
and second quarter allotments, as 
follows: 

Shell Oil Co., 565-mi., 14-in. and 
8-in. line from.Wood River, Ill., to 
Chicago and Detroit, 85,000 b/d, $15,- 


850,000, third quarter '52, 34,588 tons, 
13,165 tons. 

Bell Oil & Gas Co., 145-mi., 8-in. 
and 6-in. line from Ardmore to Drum- 
right, Okla., 9,000 b/d, « $3,271,396, 
second quarter ‘52, 9,012 tons, 956 
tons. 

Ohio Oil Co., 255-mi., 8-in. and 
10-in. line from East St. Louis, Ll, 
to Indianapolis, 18,000 b/d, $1,710,000, 
second quarter °52, 4,530 tons, 3,339 
tons. 

Standard Oil (Indiana), 316-mi., 
12-in. line from Sugar Creek, Mo., to 
Dubuque, Iowa, 40,000 b/d, $10,430,- 
000, fourth quarter °52, 33,180 tons, 
6,000 tons. 

Susquehanna Pipe Line Co., 120-mi. 
six-in., and 3.5-mi. 8-in. line from 
Fostoria to Randolph, Ohio, 17,000 
b/d, $3,095,000, third quarter ‘52, 
9,606 tons, 6,100 tons. 

Total allotment for products lines 
in second quarter was 29,620 tons. 

PAD also granted 174,520 tons for 
second quarter use in five major nat- 
ural gas line projects. 

Tubing—A committee told NPA 
that more welded carbon mechanical 
tubing, used widely by refiners, could 
be made if restrictions on tubing 
purchases were eased. As it is now, 
manufacturers have the materials and 
the facilities for making more tub- 
ing but NPA rules limit purchases. 

Scrap—NPA expects more scrap this 
year from auto wreckers’ yards be- 
cause of NPA rules requiring that 
vehicles built before 1946 and in 
wreckers’ yards must be under demo- 
lition before March 1. NPA estimated 
that almost two million additional 
tons of iron and steel scrap may be 
available to steel mills and foundries 
because of this. 


Lead—Defense Production Admin- 
istration has approved an expansion 
program for lead facilities to provide 
940,000 short tons of lead annually in 
U. S. by 1955. DPA said even this 
expansion, 165,000 tons above 1949, 
would be short of 1955 needs. 
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Oil Unions Clear Decks for General Strike 


The oil industry at NPN press time 
stood dangerously close to a disas- 
trous, wide-scale refinery strike that 
would cripple U. S. economy. 

Oil unions across the nation have 
been balloting to decide whether they 
are willing to strike. Early results 
give an overwhelming “green light” 
to labor leaders if they think strikes 
are necessary. 

Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) alone is in a position to call 
strikes against more than 300 oil 
and chemical companies. OWIU's 
president, O. A. Knight, has estimat- 
ed a general strike by his union, to- 
gether with AFL and independent 
unions, would tie up 75% or more of 
the oil industry. 

The combined unions demand a 
general 25c per hour wage hike, and 
are sticking together. (For report 
on their recent combined talks, see 
NPN Feb. 6, p. 25.) Oil companies’ 
offers have gone as high as a 4.6% 
increase, the maximum allowed with- 
out special Wage Stabilization Board 
approval. 

Unless 


wage agreements are 


reached by Feb. 15, oil unions will 
at that time announce strike dead- 
lines, O. A. Knight, OWIU president, 
has told NPN. 

Even though all contracts, except 
that with Sinclair, are being negoti- 


ated on an individual basis, rather 
than on an industry-wide basis, Mr. 
Knight said the unions have agreed 
to sign no individual contract until 
cleared by a national steering com- 
mittee composed of combined union 
leaders. 

Just why OWIU feels justified in 
its demand for a 25c per hour wage 
boost is set forth in a policy commit- 
tee statement released by the union. 
Text of the statement, explaining 
OWIU’s belief that workers do not 
sufficiently share in company profits, 
appears on p. 21). 

Sinclair talks in New York are 
considered by many to be the most 
crucial now underway, and are being 


watched closely from all parts of the 
country. 


To help prevent a strike, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service in 
Washington has notified its staffs in 
all parts of the country to start ac- 
tive participation in wage negotia- 
tions. The agency has no authority 
to order either side to do anything, 
but merely serves as a go-between 
in an effort to work out a settlement. 

What WSB Thinks—Wage Stabil- 
ization Board has made it clear that 
it will be hard to convince that any 
union should be given wage increases 
above and beyond present WSB pat- 
terns. 

WSB attitude is that if it breaks 
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the line on any part of the wage 
front for any one group, it will be 
beset immediately by all other groups 
seeking same benefits. 

(Oil unions have insisted that oil 
companies should agree to their de- 
mands and let unions worry about 
getting WSB approval on increases 
above those which are given auto- 
matic WSB approval.) 

Although WSB emphasized to NPN 
that it does not “pre-judge” a case 
and therefore cannot be cited as tak- 
ing any stand on the controversy, it 
also emphasized that oil unions or 
any other unions would have to prove 
that theirs is a “rare, unusual and 
exceptional case deserving of excep- 
tional treatment” in order to get 
wage hikes above the current WSB 
formula. 

WSB and other top government 
officials have said repeatedly that 
they fear another round vf :nflation 
would result from general wage in- 


creases beyond cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Fringe Benefits—-WSB pointed out 
that there are fringe benefits which 
may be granted employes in addition 
to cost of living increases. Here 
again, WSB was speaking in general 
terms and not about the oil industry 
specifically. Many of these allow- 
able hikes, such as WSB’s “catch up” 
formula which authorizes a 10% hike 
above general wage levels existing in 
January, 1950, have already been 
granted in oil industry. 

Included in fringe benefits possible 
are such matters as health and wel- 
fare plans, holiday and vacation pay 
and overtime rates. Where these are 
not already in effect, they may be 
granted in addition to the cost-of- 
living increase if they are proved ap- 
plicable to a given situation. 

What it all adds up to is that in 
some cases at any rate, several cents 
could be added to the amount per- 





What happened the last time 
oil labor unions threw the 
threat of a paralyzing general 
strike at the industry—and 
then went through with it? 

—Beginning Sept. 16, 1945, 
refineries in all parts of the 
country began shutting down, 
with OWIU demanding a 30% 
wage increase. By October, 36 
refineries were closed (total ca- 
pacity 1.5 million b/d), and the 
number gradually rose to 53. 

—Amid some scenes of vio- 
lence at picket lines, the public 
loudly protested the effect on 
its oil supply. Oil marketers 
were in danger of shortages, 
and some hasty local rationing 
systems were set up. 

—The then Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach called for man- 
agement-labor talks providing 
for industrywide bargaining. 
This feature the oil industry 
bitterly protested, although it 
welcomed arbitration. 

—Texas crude allowables 
were cut 400,000 b/d for Octo- 
ber to keep oil from running 
out on the ground. 

—President Truman, realiz- 
ing the strike could soon wreck 
the nation’s war recovery pro- 
gram, on Oct. 4, 1945, ordered 
the Navy to take over refin- 
eries on strike. He named Vice 
Adm. Ben Moreell to take 
charge. One officer and two en- 
listed men were assigned to 
each plant. 





How Big Strike Hit Oil Industry Last Time— 


—Almost immediately OWIU 
ordered locals to return to 
work, pending wage settle- 
ments. Most were back by Oct. 
8—three weeks after the first 
strike—and operations were re- 
sumed. Stocks at refineries and 
elsewhere had been sufficient 
to prevent shortages. 


—Management-labor confer- 
ences dragged on in Washing- 
ton, with oil companies stick- 
ing to their refusal to bargain 
nationwide, despite government 
pressure. 

—Late in November, Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach appointed a 
three-member, fact-finding pan- 
el to review arguments of both 
management and labor, with 
findings to be made public (al- 
though not binding on either 
side). 

—In the middle of December, 
Sinclair agreed to an 18% wage 
hike, thus setting the pattern 
for most settlements. 

—Almost a month later, on 
Jan. 12, 1946, the fact-finding 
panel recommended as reason- 
able an 18% wage increase, 
with a 40-hour week for the 36 
plants still under Navy control. 

—<As oil companies gradually 
reached agreements with OWIU 
(mostly for 18%) during the 
next few months, the Navy re- 
leased control. Practically all 
contracts were settled by the 
end of March, 1946. 
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missible under cost-of-living increas- 
es, without exceeding the WSB pat- 
tern. However, the 25c increase oil 
unions are seeking clearly would 
exceed these permissible benefits, and 
therefore would require special WSB 
approval. That is where WSB’s at- 
titude on breaking its pattern be- 
comes important. 

Government Action?—The govern- 
ment has not yet taken any direct 
action in the oil-wage battle, and 
will not do so unless one of two de- 
velopments occur: 

1. If companies agree to pay 25c, 


or any other hike exceeding the wage. 


formula, WSB would have to approve 
or disapprove. 

2. If it appears that all negotia- 
tions have failed and that a strike 
will occur, it is likely that Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
would refer the matter to President 
Truman who, in turn, likely would 
call on WSB for an investigation and 
recommendation. WSB would then 
ask companies and unions to agree to 
continue operating under present con- 
tracts until it could study the situa- 
tion. When hearings were complet- 
ed, then WSB would notify President 
of its recommended settlements. If 
company or unions refused to accept 
this, further action would then be up 
to the President, who could appoint 
a panel to make further study. 

Following is a review of labor de- 
velopments in various parts of the 
country at NPN press time. 

East Coast— Representatives of 
OWIU will “continue talking with 
Sinclair through the 15th (Feb.),” 
OWIU President O. A. Knight told 
NPN Feb. 12 in New York. He added 
that strike votes among Sinclair units 





Wage Hikes Accepted 


Workers at two eastern re- 
fineries have accepted higher 
wage within the 4.6% increase 
permitted without Wage Stabili- 
zation Board approval. How- 
ever, neither constitutes a 
“break” in the labor front 
against oil management. 

Employes at Socony-Vac- 
uum’s Paulsboro, N. J., plant 
have voted to accept a 4.6% 
increase effective Jan. 28, with 
a lump sum payment of one 
week’s pay. They are repre- 
sented by an independent union. 

In Bradford, Pa., an OWIU 
local has accepted a 4c per hour 
cost-of-living boost from Ken- 
dall Refining Co., to bring the 
wage level up to WSB’s “au- 
tomatic” maximum. However, 
the agreement provides for 
later increases above the cost- 
of-living ceiling if approved by 
WSB. 
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are expected to be completed by 
Feb. 15. 

Sinclair’s negotiations are being 
watched closely in all parts of the 
country because of the company’s 
organization-wide contract. Thus, 
any agreement by Sinclair and OWIU 
would have a great impact on negoti- 
ations elsewhere. 

Preparing to leave for Denver, Mr. 
Knight gave two examples of the 
“prior inequities between regions, 
plants, etc.” in base pay rates, which 
OWIU says must be corrected. 

“Salt Lake City is low,” he said; 
“so is the Pennsylvania producing sec- 
tion, compared with rates at the 
Gulf, for example, at Chicago, and 
the refining section of the East 
Coast.” 

Midwest—Votes taken Feb. 11 at 
three Chicago area plants favor 
strikes if necessary, according to Law- 
rence H. Doidge, president of OWIU 
Local 210. 

Mr. Doidge told NPN results at 
Shell’s plant and at Sinclair’s Harvey, 
Ill., research laboratory were 80% 
to 90% on OWIU’s side. Workers at 
Taxaco’s Lockport plant were 100% 
for a strike, he said. Balloting else- 
where was in progress at NPN press 
time. 

Two International Oil Workers 
Union (CIO) groups in Detroit have 


voted 100% for strike call if neces- 
sary to enforce wage demands, while 
a third group voted 99% in favor of 
strike, according to C. J. Ossege, 
OWIU Representative. 

Mr. Ossege said that about 800 
OWIU members at No. 1 and No. 2 
refineries of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
in Cleveland were scheduled to ballot 
on strike call Feb. 12 and 13. 

Gulf Coast—In Houston, OWIU's 
District Director J. E. Brown said 
Feb. 12 that many union members in 
the Beaumont-Port Arthur have voted 
in favor of authorizing strikes when 
and if necessary to obtain wage de- 
mands. He listed workers at plants 
of The Texas Co., Pure, Magnolia, 
Atlantic and Goodrich Chemical as 
voting favorably. 

West Coast—Negotiations between 
oil companies and OWIU are being 
resumed, following suspension because 
of the Kansas City labor union con- 
ference Feb. 1-3. Meetings were slated 
between OWIU and General Petroleum 
Feb. 12, Tide Water Associated Feb. 
18, and Standard of California Feb. 
19. 

Although Oliver Goodwin of the 
Los Angeles office of Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service has been 
assigned to the oil wage dispute, his 
assistance has not been requested 
as yet. 


OWIU Explains How It Justifies 25¢ Wage Increase 


Following is the complete text of 
the resolution adopted by OWIU’s 
policy committee in Kansas City 
Feb. 4: 

Resolution 


The Policy Committee of Oil Work- 
ers International Union, CIO, has 
carefully re-examined the wage policy 
adopted by the committee on Sept. 15, 
1951 and has carefully reviewed the 
efforts made by our union since that 
time to secure the wage increases spe- 
cified by this policy. 

Upon such re-examination and re- 
view, we are more than ever con- 
vinced that we are quite reasonable 
in our request for a 25c an hour gen- 
eral increase in wages (above and in 
addition to increases to correct prior 
inequities between regions, plants, 
etc.) and the establishment of shift 
differentials of 6c and 12c per hour. 
In fact, more careful study of the 
economics of the oil industry during 
the period since our policy was orig- 
inally adopted indicate that our wage 
goals are not only reasonable but con- 
servative. 

We find that the standard of living 
of the wage earner in petroleum and 
allied industries has remained fixed 
and without improvement for many 
years. 

We find that vast technological ad- 
vances and increased skills on the 


part of the workers have substantial- 
ly increased productivity in the in- 
dustry. We find that in the face of 
generally rising costs, the oil and al- 
lied industries actually have been 
able to reduce production costs be- 
cause of this increased productivity. 

We find that because increased 
productivity has enabled the industry 
to produce, transport and manufac- 
ture its products more cheaply, be- 
cause there has been a constant full 
market for its products and because 
labor costs are becoming a smaller 
and smaller factor in the industry's 
economy, profits have risen fantas- 
tically. 

This union has never stood in the 
way of technological advance. We 
have never objected to labor-saving 
devices. Our members have contri- 
buted many of the ideas and inven- 
tions which have increased produc- 
tivity. We do not intend to oppose 
such advances in the future. 

But we do believe that the fruits 
of increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity should be shared by the wage 
earners of the industry. We do not 
quarrel with the industry’s endeavor 
to make profits; we simply contend 
that the fruits of our improved labors 
should not go entirely to the owners 
of the industry. 

We believe that the oil worker is 
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entitled to a better standard of liv- 
ing than he has had in the past be- 
cause he is doing a better job than 
in the past. 

During the past four and one-half 
months we have attempted to con- 
vince industry management of the 
fairness of our position. We have 
attempted to do this by friendly and 
peaceful negotiations. We have asked 
for nothing that would work the 
slightest hardship on our industry. 

The industry has refused to discuss 
this case on its merits. Instead, the 
industry has hidden behind a screen 
of red-tape and has mis-quoted gov- 
ernment regulations to our members. 
The industry has offered increases 
only equalling the increase in cost- 
of-living as such increase is conserva- 
tively reported by the government's 
unfair and inadequate cost-of-living 
index. 

In effect the industry has said: 
“The wage earner must stand still, 
earning only enough to maintain his 
same living standard, while industry 
gets more work done for less money 
and makes greater and greater pro- 
fits.” 

We believe in the principle of econ- 
omic stabilization in this time of 
emergency, but we believe that the 
present so-called stabilization pro- 
gram is a hoax because it does not 
attempt to stabilize all phases of the 
economy. We believe that the oil 
industry, as well as other industries, 
is using the wage stabilization pro- 
gram as an excuse for failure to 
meet its wage obligations. 

Our peaceful efforts to secure just 
wages having failed, we have reached 
the reluctant conclusion that strong 
economic action must be taken. We 
believe it is not only our right but 
also our duty to take such action 
now to enforce our modest requests 
for a small portion of economic jus- 
tice. 

If such action causes any hardship 
on the nation’s mobilization program, 
we believe this should be a burden on 
the conscience of management be- 
cause management has refused to 
act fairly and realistically. 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved by 
the Policy Committee of Oil Workers 
International Union, CIO: 

1. That the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union now prepare to back its 
justifiable wage demands by the 
utilization of all possible and avail- 
able strength. : 

2. That selected groups be requested 
to take immediate strike votes and to 
prepare for strike action if neces- 
sary. 

3. That the International President 
be instructed to co-ordinate and 
direct all activities, including strikes, 
which are necessary in the fulfill- 
ment of our wage program. 


Fear of Amendments Threatens Bill 
To Bring Jobbers Wage-Hour Relief 


By GLENN M. GREEN, Jr., 
Washington News Reporter 


WASHINGTON—The congression- 
al move to take the employes of lo- 
cally-operating oil jobbers from juris- 
diction of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (Wage-Hour Law) hit a new 
snag this week—a fear that any at- 
tempt to push the measure to enact- 
ment might attract less desirable 
amendments to the law. 

Chairman Barden (D., N. C.) of 
the House Labor Committee declared 
frankly that the possibilities of such 
counter-action might cause him to 
avoid hearings on the bill by Repre- 
sentative Fisher (D., Tex.) (H. R. 
6320). An identical measure (S. 
1703) introduced last year in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Connally (D., Tex.) 
likewise is stymied, at least tem- 
porarily, ahead of the hearing stage. 

Representative Barden said he had 
been receiving letters pressing for 
hearings and added: 


“You just don’t take the lid off a 
piece of legislation like the Wage and 
Hour Law, slip in a bill right quick 
and slap the lid back on. There are 
a lot of people in Congress who are 
just waiting for a chance to tack on 
their own favored amendments. 


“For instance, you almost certain- 
ly would run into an attempt to 
raise the minimum hourly wage to 
$1.25. There would be some other 
things, you can be sure. 

“I tell you, I am going to be 
cautious about hearings on that bill 
(H. R. 6320). I’m not going to rush 
into it.” 

However, after prodding by Repre- 
sentative Fisher, the committee has 
prepared and sent to the Labor De- 
partment a request for its attitude 
on the measure. This is standard 
practice on any piece of legislation 
dealing with a law under which any 
of the major government depart- 
ments operate but is almost always 
a preceding step to the setting of 
hearings. 

There is no question of what type 
of reaction Labor Secretary Tobin 
will express. He condemned roundly 
the Connally Bill last year in a let- 
ter to Chairman Murray (D., Mont.) 
of the Senate Labor Committee. 

On the Senate side, the status quo 
prevails. Senator Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) who heads the subcommittee 
handling the measure hag expressed 
no interest in setting hearings. The 
group has been tied up with two 
time-consuming bills so far, dealing 
with mine safety and migratory 
labor, and the report is that “there 


is nothing new” on the Connally Bill. 

Representative Fisher said he will 
await the Labor Department’s reply 
to the House Committee request, then 
confer with Chairman Barden on 
hearings. 


Although it is, as Representative 
Barden predicted, certain that efforts 
would be made to use the Fisher Bill 
as a vehicle for other Wage-Hour law 
amendments, the House has an ef- 
ficient means of choking off such at- 
tempts. The House Rules Commit- 
tee, which clears legislation for the 
floor, could vote out a “no amend- 
ment rule,” thus preventing floor ac- 
tion to tack on riders. 

In the Senate, it would be more 
difficult to prevent extraneous mat- 
ter from creeping into the legislation. 
But, even if it did, it could be 
knocked out in a Senate-House con- 
ference committee. 

This situation was attacked this 
week by Otis Ellis, General Counsel, 
National Oil Jobbers Council, in his 
weekly report to NOJC Chairman 
John Harper. 

“This office continues to receive 
notifications of the activity on the 
part of the various state associations 
seeking congressional enactment of 
the legislation,” Mr. Ellis said. “This 
activity is still not strong enough. I 
continue to receive indications of 
stereotyped answers from the various 
congressmen to whom letters have 
been written, and I have also seen 
some rather sloppy evidence of the 
way and manner in which some of the 
state groups are proceeding.” 

“With a Congress primarily en- 
gaged in campaigning and investigat- 
ing rather than in legislating, the pos- 
sibility of NOJC’s obtaining favorable 
action on these bills is extremely 
doubtful unless a more concerted and 
effective effort is forthcoming. As 
constituents, you are entitled to 
more than a brush-off answer.” 

The NOJC counsel quoted excerpts 
from a North Carolina Jobbers As- 
sociation letter urging congressional 
action and noted that the missive not 
only requested a statement of the 
congressional members’ position on 
the legislation but also a commitment 
as to whether he could be depended 
upon to do what is necessary to force 
the bills to the floor. Mr. Ellis also 
noted that the Kansas Association 
“corralled their whole congressional 
delegation and personally presented 
their position.” 


Mr. Ellis urged every member of 
jobbers state legislative committees 
to personally talk with their con- 
gressmen. 
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More Jobbers Push 
Passage of $.1703 


Independent oil jobber associations 
are actively urging members to sup- 
port Senate Bill 1703 and House Bill 
6320 which would exempt employes 
of many jobbers and commission 
agents from Wage and Hour pro- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn. 
has called on its members to contact 
their senators and congressmen ask- 
ing them to support the bills. This is 
in addition to resolutions on the sub- 
ject adopted at the group’s recent 
meeting. _ The association’s legisla- 
tive committee has been called into 
action. 


A wire received from Sen. Walter 
F. George says: “Appreciate your 
wire and views. Will give bill best 
attention in committee and Senate.” 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. 
bulletin urges all members to sup- 
port S. 1703 and HR 6320. The as- 
sociation’s legislative committee has 
sent letters to congressmen and sen- 
ators stating arguments for passage 
of the bills. The bulletin says: 


“Let your congressman and both 
senators know how you feel about 
these bills, for the more letters they 
get, the more will they be impressed. 
The Wage and Hour Law has given 
jobbers and distributors more head- 
aches than anything else we know of, 
but does the Congress know that? 
You tell them in your own words.” 


Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. is promot- 
ing the passage of S.1703 and says 
the state’s senators and congressmen 
have all advised that they will put 
forth every effort for the passage of 
each of these measures. 


Exempt All ‘Local’ Jobbers 


From Wage-Hour, Ohio Asks 


Hubert B. Fuller, general counsel 
of the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., said this week that some in- 
dustry lawyers would like to see the 
Connally-Fisher bills amended by 
Congress so as to exempt from the 
Wage-Hour Law the employes of all 
jobbers whose operations are “essen- 
tially local in character.” 

They favor doing this, he said, 
even in the case of jobbers located 
near the border of a state who may 
sell “a reasonable amount” across the 
line into the adjoining state. 

Such a broadening of the language 
of the pending bills, according to Mr. 
Fuller, would void the possibility of 
the courts later ruling that employes 
of jobbers, whose operations are not 
“of the character” described in the 
legislation, are to be considered sub- 
ject to the W-H Act. 
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At the same time, Mr. Fuller said: 

Court Test—‘In the opinion of many 
Ohio jobbers the efforts of represen- 
tatives of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion to force jobbers operating with- 
in a single state to conform to the 
provisions of that Act should be 
challenged and state jobber associa- 
tions should actively support any of 
their members thus operating in mak- 
ing a test case before the courts so 
that the issue may be judicially de- 
termined. It is well known, they say, 
that except for the measure increas- 
ing the minimum wage to 75c per 
hour, every amendment by Congress 
to the Wage and Hour Act since its 
enactment in 1938 has been for the 


purpose of meeting or correcting 
court decisions or administrative in- 
terpretations extending the applica- 
tion of the law to operations far be- 
yond any intendment of Congress. 

“The jobber problem arises pri- 
marily from the practice of placing 
the administration of such laws in the 
hands of economic and social evan- 
gelists who, under the guise of in- 
terpretations and regulations, extend 
their operation into realms never in- 
tended or anticipated by Congress. 
Too often they succeed because local 
business men, who are thus victim- 
ized, feel that they cannot afford the 
expense of meeting the issue in the 
courts.” 


Jersey Station Closing, Picketing Ineffective 


NEW YORK—“Less than 10%” of 
New Jersey's service stations were 
closed as the state legislature ad- 
journed Feb. 11 without passing bill 
freezing retail gasoline prices at OPS 
maximum. It did, however, approve 
a second measure sought by dealers, 
which authorizes establishment of a 
committee empowered to study the 
gasoline price situation and subpoena 
witnesses and records. 


While numerous major suppliers’ 
bulk plants were being picketed, there 
was no effect on operations. Many 
bulk plants were closed due to Lin- 
coln’s birthday holiday and picketing 
appeared to be concentrated largely 
in Hackensack, Bayonne, Linden and 
Newark vicinities. Suppliers’ drivers 
were under no compulsion to respect 
picket lines, since no union lines 
were involved. 


Fifteen pickets were reported ar- 
rested after a policeman was knocked 
down in Hackensack area. Also, some 
deflation of truck tires was reported. 
But dealers’ demonstration generally 
was being conducted without incident. 

Meanwhile, W. W. Bryan, manager 
of New Jersey division of Esso Stand- 
ard told dealers that price-fixing leg- 
islation is no solution to the zgaso- 
line price war problem. He said: 

“The bill which has been intro- 
duced in the assembly weuld not ac- 
complish the results claimed for it. 
It seems to be based on the assump- 
tion that there is a single OPS re- 
tail ceiling price on gasoline for the 
entire state of New Jersey. Actually, 
under OPS regulations, each indi- 
vidual dealer established his own ceil- 
ing price, and there are a variety of 
different ceiling prices in effect. The 
state price-fixing authority could not 
require a dealer to charge a price 
higher than his OPS ceiling price. 
To conform with the federal regula- 
tion, therefore, the state minimum 
price would have to be fixed at least 
as low as the lowest of the applica- 
ble ceiling prices. The bill may well 
bring about confusion, rather than 
the uniformity which seems to have 


been intended,” Mr. Bryan declared. 

Sun Answers Dressler—Charges by 
John Dressler, New Jersey Gasoline 
Retailers Assn. president, that Sun 
Oil has attempted to “repel” entry 
of California Oil Co. into East Coast 
market brought retort from Sun's 
general sales manager Williard W. 
Wright. 

Every action Sun has taken has 
been to meet competition, Mr. Wright 
declared. 

Also, he denied that Sun dealers 
have borne entire burden of price 
cuts in current war as “Dressler has 
attempted to make it appear.” Sun 
has reduced its price to dealers 6c 
per gal. since last November, Mr. 
Wright said. 


NPC Meeting Set for April 22 


WASHINGTON — Chairman Wal- 
ter S. Hallanan has called the next 
meeting of National Petroleum Coun- 
cil for Tuesday, April 22, at 10 A.M. 
in Conference Rooms A and B of the 
Departmental Auditorium, Washing- 
ton, D.C. } 


Power Plants Use Less Oil 


WASHINGTON—Fuel oil consump- 
tion by electric power plants dropped 
15.7% during 1951 from last year, 
compared with increases of 15% and 
21.3% marked up by coal and nat- 
ural gas, respectively, according to 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Total 1951 consumption was re- 
ported as follows: oil—64 million 
bbis.; natural gas—763 billion cu. ft., 
and coal —-106 million tons. 


Correction 


In the picture on page 34 of the 
Feb. 6 issue of NPN, B. I. Graves, 
(third from left) vice president, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. was mis- 
takenly identified as B. C. Graves, 
Union Tank Car president. 
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Missouri Jobbers Told of Profit Leaks, 
Ask Lawmakers to Get Behind $.1703 


BY LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


ST. LOUIS—A panel discussion by 
five Missouri jobbers on the subjects 
of credits, routing of tank trucks, 
stock loss control, jobber selling and 
new sales ideas highlighted the ann- 
ual convention of the Missouri Petro- 
leum Assn. Feb. 4-6. 

Participating on the panel were 
Fred L. Whiteley, Whiteley Oil Co., 
Columbia; William S. Jones Jr., Air- 
line Oil Co., Kennett; Melvin Hall, 
Melvin Hall Oil Co., Noel; B. A. 
Brown, D. S. Caldwell Oil Co., Rich- 
land; and Walter Hamburg, Milton 
Oil Co., St. Louis. 

The Missouri jobbers also: 

1. Adopted a resolution calling for 
congressional enactment of S. 1703, 
the so-called Connally bill, which 
would exempt petroleum marketers, 
under certain conditions, from provi- 
sions of the federal wage-hour law. 
The bill would exempt the employes 
of any petroleum marketer if at least 
50% of his dollar volume of sales is 
made to retail service stations or lo- 
cal agricultural consumers, or both, 
and at least 85°, of the marketer's 
sales volume is in his own state. 
The resolution called upon all sena- 
tors and reprensentatives from Mis- 
souri “to get behind this bill and 
work for its passage.” 

2. Heard John F. Cummins, presi- 
dent of Cumberland Oil Co., Nash- 
ville, state that he was acutely aware 
of unrest, unhappiness and discon- 
tent among various segments of the 
oil industry, but warned against the 
possibility of a “federal monopoly.” 
and declare that “in seeking a cure 
let us be very careful that the cure 
is not worse than the disease.” 

3. Heard L. T. White, manager of 
business research and education for 
the Cities Service Oil Companies, 
describe how Missouri jobbers may 
obtain assistance from Missouri edu- 
cators, using public school facilities, 
for a program of oil industry voca- 
tional education. 

4. Adopted resolutions endorsing 
the Butler bill, providing for refund 
of federal gasoline tax on products 
lost or destroyed through fire or 
other accident, and urging that co- 
operatives “be required to pay state 
and federal taxes at the same rate 
as all other enterprises with which 
they are in competition.” 


Close Credit Watch—Mr. Whiteley, 
in his discussion of jobber credits, 
warned that “the days when the pub- 
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lic is fiush with money are about 
over’ and reported that credit col- 
lections are tighter than they have 
been at any time since the war. 
Jobbers should begin now to work 
harder to collect past due accounts. 
Mr. Whiteley said that his own com- 
pany is primarily concerned with a 
person’s paying record, in deciding 
whether to extend credit, and warned 
that failure to collect accounts might 
mean the loss of customers. 

Better Truck Loading—In urging 
jobbers to establish a regular rout- 
ing system for their tank trucks, 
Mr. Jones outlined eight basic ad- 
vantages: 1. The number of man 
hours saved. 2. Savings in truck 
operating costs. 3. More regular 
service to the customers. 4. More 
even flow of work so the drivers 
know just what they’ll be doing each 
day. 5. From 25% to 50% more de- 
liveries can be made by a single 
truck. 6. Customer satisfaction be- 
cause customers are assured of never 
running out of supplies. 7. Lower 
operating investment, meaning more 
customers served by the same num- 
ber of trucks and men. 8. Better 
employe relationships, because the 
men are able to plan their work 
ahead of time and know when they’ll 
start and stop each working day. 


Plugging Stock Losses—Mr. Hall 





Hall Named President 


ST. LOUIS—Melvin Hall of 
Melvin Hall Oil Co., Noel, was 
elected president of the Mis- 
souri Petroleum Assn. last 
week, succeeding Harry Milton 
of the Milton Oil Co., St. Louis. 

B. A. Brown of the D. S. 
Caldwell Oil Co., Richland, was 
elected vice president; John 
Rupp of the John Rupp Oil Co., 
Chillicothe, secretary; and Roy 
W. Blair of the Lincoln Oil Co., 
Troy, was re-elected treasurer. 

New directors chosen were 
Wayne Young of J. W. Young 
& Son Oil Co., Springfield, and 
A. D. Eubank of Quaker State 
Oil Co., Kansas City. 

Directors re-elected were Mr. 
Blair; Earl Baumgardner of 
Baumgardner-Hayes Oil Co., 
Poplar Bluff; Fred Whiteley of 
Whiteley Oil Co., Columbia; W. 
H. Ayers of Ayers Oil Co., Can- 
ton; and Mr. Milton. 











said that jobbers could increase their 
profits from 1/16th to 1/8th by con- 
trolling stock losses and declared 
that “if you have an operating loss 
of more than 0.5% over a 12 month- 
period that is too much.” He told 
the jobbers to remember that “these 
losses are coming right out of your 
pockets, no one else is paying them.” 

Mr. Hall suggested that jobbers 
could reduce stock losses by employ- 
ing these methods: 

1. “Be sure you receive from the 
refineries what you pay for,” 2. “Be- 
sure your plants are in order to hold 
the products you receive, by check- 
ing for seeps and drips.” 3. Check 
the unloading room for losses. 4. 
Trucks should be loaded as they are 
calibrated. 


Competitive Selling — Mr. Brown, 
discussing jobber selling, declared 
that “we must be competitive or 
we can’t sell, because folks are price 
conscious.” He said that jobbers, 
to justify their existence, must prove 
to the public and to the supplying 
companies that “we are the people 
who can do the job most efficiently.” 

Many times jobbers fail to take 
advantage of advertising and sales 
promotion programs sponsored by 
their suppliers, Mr. Brown said, while 
some jobbers fail to help their serv- 
ice station operators to merchandise 
their products. Too often, he said, 
“we hire truck drivers instead of 
tank wagon salesmen—men who can 
sell merchandise.” 


“We must create in our employes 
a desire to sell,” Mr. Brown declared. 
“We sometimes ignore the small sales 
and thus cut down our profits. We 
can add related lines to our es- 
tablished lines of merchandise and in- 
crease our sales with the same over- 
head. We must maintain our prices. 
Giving merchandise away is no way 
to sell. That is letting the custo- 
mer take money right out of your 
pocket.” 


Multi-Pumps Vs. Conventionals— 
Mr. Hamburg, in his discussion of 
new sales ideas, reported that one 
of the most significant trends in the 
oil business today is that toward 
large multi-pump stations beamed at 
volume sales. The multi-pump, he 
said, “is a natural for the jobber 
who has points of highly concen- 
trated gallonage.” 

“Competition and costs themselves 
are compelling every marketer to 
look at every item of cost,” Mr. Ham- 
burg said. “In any location where 
there is big potential gallonage, the 
multi-pump provides opportunities 
for reduction in the cost per gal. 
of building the station, of operating 
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it, and of making deliveries to it... 


“Many of the outlaying stations 
in a fringe category will become un- 
economic units to the extent that 
they will be eliminated. This repre- 
sents the hard way of progress to- 
ward more efficient distribution. 
And by virtue of this development, 
the good conventional dealer will 
have the chance to pick up some 
additional volume by the elimination 
of these stations. 

“To further combat the multi- 
pumps in his area,’ Mr, Hamburg 
said, “the good conventional dealer 
must as never before render the 
type of personalized service to his 
customers that will not only retain 
them, but the kind of service that 
will become the avenues to other 
sales, in their TBA lines. Only by 
this trend of balanced selling as be- 
tween petroleum products and TBA 
can they hope to make a good liv- 
ing out of their station. They must 
make their place of business, in the 
truest sense of the word, service 
stations rather than filling stations. 


“Therefore,” Mr. Hamburg said, 
“we can be sure that the neighbor- 
hood conventional station will not 
vanish from the scene. Well-oper- 
ated conventional type stations will 
continue to sell a substantial portion 
of the total gallonage for many years 
to come but, as mentioned, their op- 
erators will really have to be alert 
to their every opportunity for sales.” 


Federal Monopoly Danger — Mr. 
Cummins, in warning against the 
possibility of “federal monopoly,” de- 
clared that “you and I must in some 
way, somehow, iron out our differ- 
ences within our industry and not 
before the public courts of the na- 
tion, as the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
are on the march and their record 
in court is better than that of Notre 
Dame.” 

Mr. Cummins pointed out that gov- 
ernment ownership of business could 
be the worst sort of monopoly, or 
socialism, and explained there can be 
no competition with government since 
losses under government control can 
be made up with taxes. The con- 
sumer, he noted, must take whatever 
the government offers, regardless of 
quality and regardless of price, since 
there is no other source of supply. 


“Private cartels and monopolies or 
federal cartels and monoplies, regard- 
less, cannot be allowed to exist,” Mr. 
Cummins said. 

“In seeking a ‘cure-all’ for the 
inequities that exist in certain seg- 
ments of our industry let us be 
careful that the sweet taste of free 
enterprise does not turn to ashes in 
our mouths.” 


Manpower Training—In discussing 
the need for a vocational training 
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program to develop new employes, 
Mr. White said that oil marketers of 
all classes are reporting a shortage 
of help, particularly well-qualified 
help. 

Three Missouri educators appeared 
with Mr. White to explain what the 
state is prepared to do in helping 
oil marketers to set up training pro- 
grams. They were Miss Margaret 
Elam, co-ordinator of distributive 
education of St. Louis; Tracy E. Dale, 
state assistant commisioner of voca- 
tional education, and Daryl] Nichols, 


state district superintendent for dis- 
tributive education. 

As an example of how vocational 
education can solve today’s problems 
in oil marketing, Mr. White turned 
to a discussion of low profits for 
dealers and noted that “when serv- 
ice station operators have little cash 
and capital, the whole industry is af- 
fected because they can’t afford in- 
ventories, equipment or services.” 

Mr. White reported that last month 
a group of experts found that the 


average dealer lost $1,095 per year 
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$3 a day 
sales items. 

He also reported that a student 
of “communication,” while studying 
recently what dealers thought of sup- 
plier instructions and what the public 
thought of dealer service to them, 
“made an amazing discovery in Illi- 
nois.”’ 

“Motorists told him they would 
pay $5 a month—for service to their 
windshields, radiators, tires and bat- 
teries whether they exposed a chance 
for a sale or not, for inspection of 


from mistakes in adding 


brakes, steering and driving gear 
mechanism and the report of dan- 
gerous conditions. Both services and 
inspections to be free from sales 
pressure. 


“That means these people have 
been misjudged,” Mr. White said. 
“They wanteu more individual atten- 
tion and more consideration of. their 
personal likes and dislikes. Dealers 
will add new income and sell more 
items when they learn how to size 
up and please people—how to sell 
benefits instead of prices.” 
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DuRoss Is Named to Head 


Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. 


WICHITA, Kans.—New president 
of Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. is Ray 
DuRoss, of DuRoss-Erhard Oil Co., 
Wichita. 

Other 1952 officers named by the 
association’s board of directors at a 
Feb. 2 meeting in Wichita are: E. 
Funk, Funk and Young Oil Co., Con- 
cordia,. vice president; C. E. Holmes, 
Wichita, executive secretary; and El- 
sie Martin, Wichita, treasurer. 


Carolina Jobber Sells Plant, 
Station Business to Gulf 


AIKEN, 8S. C.—The sale of its 91,- 
000-gal. bulk plant and service sta- 
tion business to Gulf Oil should be 
completed in late February by Aiken 
Petroleum Co., Gulf brand jobber. 

Geddings Cushman, Jr. active head 
of Aiken Petroleum, told NPN that 
Gulf will take over supply to 50 out- 
lets, (including five owned by Aiken 
and leased to Gulf) and will buy all 
station equipment, plus five tank 
trucks. No purchase price was given. 
Aiken Petroleum operates in a 25- 
mile radius of Aiken (17 miles north- 
east of Augusta, Ga.). 

Mr. Cushman said his company will 
retain its name and fuel oil business, 
operating under its own brand from 
a 45,000-gal. bulk plant now nearing 
completion one block from the for- 
mer plant. He will keep five trans- 
ports and five tank trucks, and con- 
tinue to serve present customers. Em- 
ploye changes will be limited to de- 
livery personnel. 

Original 91,000-gal. bulk plant has 
had the following storage capacity (in 
gallons): gasoline 30,000, kerosine 
20,000, No. 2 fuel oil 15,000, Diesel 
fuel 10,000, solvents 10,000, and trac- 
tor fuel 6,000. 

Owner of Aiken Petroleum is Mr. 
Cushman’s father, Geddings Cush- 
man, Sr., who is retiring because of 
illness. 


Military Adopts ASTM’s 
Oil Testing Standards 


WASHINGTON—In a streamlining 
move that undoubtedly will have 
wholehearted oil industry endorse- 
ment, the Defense Department has 
decided to adopt the standards of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials on petroleum products. 

This means that the industry no 
longer need be concerned with the 
problem of identifying former govern- 
ment test designations with corre- 
sponding ASTM standards on fuels 
and lubricants. 

ASTM standards also will be used 
by military establishments of nations 
participating in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as means of as- 
suring that fuels and lubricants qual- 
ity will be uniform. 
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Season is Still ‘Warm’ 


In East and Southeast 


CLEVELAND—The Midwest area 
was warmer than last year, but colder 
than normal for the Sept. 1-Feb. 9 
portion of the heating season. 

East Coast and Southeast areas 
were warmer than either last year 
or normal, while the West Coast- 
Rocky Mt. area was colder than 
either last year or normal. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1-Feb, 9 


1951- 1950- 
East Coast 52 51 Normal 
Boston? .. 3197 3106 
New York .. -. 2786 2894 
Philadelphia .. 2607 2841t 
Washington? ..... 2454 2752 
Average . «-. 2761 2895 
Midwest 
Chicagot ........ 4056 43831 
Cleveland ........ 3364 3740 
Detroitt .. os . 3864 4046 
Minneapolis ... 400 5489 
Omaha? .. -«-. 4388 4217 
St. Louis ..... 2982 3363 
Average ....... 4009 4206 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.+ 1643 2195 
Charleston, 8. C 1035 1553 
Nashville, Tenn.+. 2302 2857 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 1853 2291 
Average ....... 1708 2224 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 1617 1249 
Seattle ..... .. 2672 504 
Denvert ......... 3691 3462 
Average ....... 2660 2405 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

t Includes weather bureau correction. 


Two Suppliers Boost Margin 
On ‘Gas’ in North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C.—North Carolina 
jobbers apparently are winning their 
fight to get margin increases from 
suppliers. 

Two major companies have granted 
recent increases and two more ar 
known to be considering similar ac- 
tion soon. One major had given an 
increase about Dec. 1, although there 
was some comment at the time that 
it was more a restoration of a previ- 
ous cut by the company than an out- 
right increase. 

In recent developments, one com- 
pany granted a margin boost of 0.25c 
on regular-grade gasoline only while 
other company increased margins on 
both regular and premium 0.125c. 
Exact amount of pending increases by 
two other companies has not yeti 
been revealed. 

Members of the North Carolina Oil 
Jobbers Assn. unanimously passed a 
resolution last month calling for mar- 
gin increases on all petroleum prod- 
ucts, not only regular and premium- 
grade gasoline. 
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ls a multi-pump station 
stealing your business? This 
new book Multi-pump Serv- 
ice Stations in 1951 will tell 
you why. 


Multi-pumps have progressed far beyond the fad stage. 
The year 1951 saw virtually all major oil companies “get 
into the act.” Their vigorous participation in a field 
heretofore dominated by Independents has had a tre- 
mendous influence on the growth and development of 
this mass merchandising phenomenon. 


Multi-pump Service Stations in 1951 was prepared by 
National Petroleum News for the purpose of helping you 
decide what to do about multi-pumps. To some marketers 
they represent a threat to thousands of dollars invested 
in conventional-type stations, to others, they are the an- 
swer to high volume, mass merchandise selling. Where 
do you stand? 


Get a personal copy of this timely, authentic report 
and study it in terms of your operation. 


Send your order today by using the order blank pro- 
vided here. 


ORDER FORM 


National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please reserve copies of the Multi-pump Service Station booklet for me. 
I understand | will be billed at the foliowing rates: 


$1.50 ea. single copies 1.30 ec. 26— 530 copies 
1.45 ea. 6-15 topies 1.20 ea. 5SI— 75 copies 
1.40 ec. 16-25 copies 1.10 ec. 76-100 copies 


1.00 ea. 10l—over copies 
(Ohio purchasers please add 3% sales tax) 


Bill me as follows: 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


city 
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‘Flexible’ Oil Price Ceilings Hitched 
To Demand Suggested by OPS Official 


WASHINGTON—Some rather live- 
ly, although not too conclusive, dis- 
cussion developed this past week over 
the feasibility of establishing ‘flex- 
ible” price ceilings on petroleum prod- 
ucts in order to alleviate the danger 
of seasonal shortages that present 
controls have the tendency to foster. 

It all started when a high-up of- 
ficial of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion suggested that perhaps “flexible 
ceilings” might be the real answer 
to the East Coast heating oil pinch 
during the current season as well as 
for the future. 


The cue was picked up immediately 
by one major oil company executive 
who told NPN that it would be an 
“ideal” arrangement to have price 
ceilings tailored to ceiling changes in 
demands for various products. In the 
winter, for instance, the ceiling on 
heating oil prices would be raised 
in order to encourage refiners to 
maximize output of this product, 
while they would be required to take 
reductions in gasoline price ceilings. 
To carry the idea further, the situa- 
tion would be reversed in the sum- 
mer when increased gasoline demand 
is felt. 

The oil company official pointed 
out that this pricing philosophy would 
tend to conform with the oil indus- 
try’s pricing trends under an uncon- 
trolled economy. It might, he indi- 
cated, also be the answer to such dif- 
ficulties as the current shortage of 
residual oil on the Gulf and East 
Coasts. 

The OPS spokesman cautioned, 
however, that the establishment of 
seasonal ceilings would be “tremen- 
dously” complex because of the na- 
ture of the oil industry. He empha- 
sized that he was not looking for- 
ward at the present to actual promul- 
gation of such a pricing arrange- 
ment. 

He added that the plan had peen 
informally suggested to “one of the 
biggest” oil companies but had been 
rejected “for this year because of 
gasoline price wars” and other fac- 
tors. 

The government official pointed 
out that the price “freeze” method 
of control is “the easiest and quick- 
est to apply when we are thinking in 
terms of short-term price control.” 
He acknowledged that, over a long- 
range period, refined controls—tak- 
ing into account seasonal variations 
and other factors—would be the more 
ideal alternative. 


“If the oil industry wants a pre- 
cise, refined price control structure,” 
he added, “we will be glad to give it 
to them, provided a plan can be 
worked out by the OPS Petroleum 


Branch in co-operation with the in- 
dustry.” 


East Coast Prices Reviewed—As 
for more practical developments on 
the East Coast heating oil problem, 
OPS is hard at work now reviewing 
the entire price structure there, in 
line with the mandate laid down by 
Defense Mobilizer Wilson and Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Putnam, and must 
come up with some sort of recom- 
mendation by June 1. The review or- 
der was made known to PAD last 
week, after Mr. Wilson and Defense 
Production Administrator Fleisch- 
mann vetoed the idea of any subsidy 
plan for moving additional quantities 
of heating oils from the Gulf to the 
East Coast. 


Dropping of the subsidy scheme, 
however, did not prove to be too sig- 
nificant after all and, at NPN press 
time, PAD was meeting with 12 ma- 
jor company suppliers and two In- 
dependents who have agreed to par- 
ticipate in a voluntary agreement 
program for transporting the needed 
heating oil while absorbing the added 
costs out of their own pockets. In 
announcing this program—subject to 
approval of the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission— 
on Feb. 6, PAD estimated it would 
cost the participants between $7-8 
million, in order to head off a possible 
shortage of about three million bbls: 
of heating oils. 

Participants in the movement plan 
are: 


Independents — J. M. Patterson, 


Philadelphia, and Hess, Inc., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Majors—Esso, Tide Water, Socony- 
Vacuum, California Oil, Sun, Shell, 
Texaco, Atlantic, Sinclair, Cities 
Service, Gulf and Pan American Pe- 
troleum and Transport. 

PAD assigned to the major sup- 
pliers their respective portions of the 
three million bbls. to be covered, while 
the Independents subscribed to as 
much as they felt they could handle. 
Supplies reaching the East Coast will 
be distributed by PAD to the “have- 
not” marketers. 

In other aspects of oil supply and 
prices this past week, these were 
the highlights of developments: 

Used Drums—Office of Price Sta- 
bilization has revoked its approval 
of a plan devised by Standard Oil 
Co. of California for hastening the 
return of used drums and reducing 
accounting procedures. Although giv- 
ing no specific reason for the revoca- 
tion, OPS indicated that the “ramifi- 
cations” of the plan had posed diffi- 
culties in other industries. As origi- 
nally approved, the plan provided for 
Standard to sell drums (55-gal. of 
18 gauge or lighter) for $5.30 each 
and then repurchase them for the 
same price, provided they were in 
usable condition. 

Navy Special Oil—An OPS order 
setting ceiling prices on sales of Navy 
Special fuel oil to the military still 
remains pigeon-holed at the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Meanwhile, 
a military spokesman has revealed 
that, contrary to popular misconcep- 
tion that it was supporting the PAD 
proposal for a price of $2.17 a bbl. 
plus open-end escalation, the military 
actually had proposed that $2.11 
would be a fair price. OPS favors a 
flat price of $2.10. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Feb, 5-11, inclusive.) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 


Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than ome year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 
CPR 17, Collation 1—petroleum products 
wholesale ceiling prices. 
Press release—illegal 
CPR’s 22 and 30. 


NPA—National Production Authority 
M-2, Amdt. 1—rubber. 
M-1, as amended—-iron and steel. 


pricing procedure, 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS—CPR 17, Colla- 
tion 1 incorporates the texts of amendments 1 
through 4, inclusive, covering wholesale ceiling 
prices on gasolines, naphthas, fuel oils, lique- 
fied petroleum gases, natura) gas, petroleum 
gas, casinghead gas and refinery gas. 

MANUFACTURERS’ PRICING PROCED- 
URE—Manufacturers who are required to es- 
tablish ceiling prices under CPR 22 and CPR 
30 may not continue to use ceiling prices 
established under General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation where their computations under the 
applicable regulation result in a rollback from 
the GCPR ceilings. 


National Production Authority 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER—Amendment 1 to 
NPA M-2 removes the 30 day inventory limi- 
tation governing purchases of synthetic (GR-S) 
rubber and makes an approximate 20% in- 
crease in the amount of high tenacity rayon 
which may be used by rubber manufacturers. 
There are also some minor changes in Ap- 
pendix A of order. 

IRON AND STEEL—NPA M-1 as amended 
Feb. 1, 1952 integrates the basic steel order 
with the operation of the Controlled Materials 
Plan. Directions 1, 2 3 and 4 to M-1 have 
been revoked either because they are obsolete 
or are incorporated in order itself. 
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Will Fair-Dealers Aid Oil Unions’ Hijacking? 


It is quite probable that the labor unions in the oil 
industry that are threatening to strike nationwide in the 
next few days have what they believe to be an absolute 
guarantee that the Truman administration will step in 
before there are serious refinery shutdowns and “negoti- 
ate” the high increase in wages that the union leaders 
are now demanding, as Truman did with them at the 
start of his administration. 

Otherwise there is no reasonable explanation for the 
proposed tying up of the transportation facilities of the 
country, shutting down our war preparedness effort and 
halting our fighting army in Korea. These oil workers 
have been relatively reasonably minded men, especially 
when compared to John Lewis, Phil Murray and a few 
others. It is hard to believe that they would turn on 
their country and fellow men and their families and im- 
pose the hardships that most certainly will come from 
any national transportation shutdown, and which would 
put them in open rebellion against the country and, in 
addition, would probably surrender our armed forces to 
the enemy. 

These oil workers have plenty of company in their 
effort to hijack the country for higher wages and nu- 
merous other “benefits.” With the oil workers, in threat- 
ening early strikes, are the steel workers, a large group 
of railroad brotherhood members and other and smaller 
unions. Also in support of this labor turmoil against 
the country’s war effort are many “wildcat” strikes, 
on the legality of which no authority has as yet passed. 

With the labor union bosses presenting such a strong 
front in a presidential election year, with Truman show- 
ing signs of being a candidate for a third term and the 
Democratic organizations all over the country, both 
honest and dishonest, evidencing acute fear at the pos- 
sibility of losing their profitable rackets and positions, 
most any child will bet that a deal has been made by 
the unions with the administration for the unions’ votes. 


The employers appear to be resolutely standing pat on 
their contention that to grant the unions’ demands would 
be to violate the administration’s anti-inflation regu- 
lations and start another ruinous round of price and 
wage and cost increases. 


Presumably the oil companies are expected to give 
way and scrape up the extra cost as best they may 
or take their chances of the administration granting 
some price relief; or perhaps they are supposed to let 
the administration take over the refineries, as it did 
once before. 

While the Truman administration did not monkey 
with oil industry prices or costs or money when it had 
the refineries some six years ago, and while the admin- 
istration has followed the same hands-off policy since 
it seized the railroads a year ago, nevertheless that does 
not mean that this time Truman and his planners may 
not undertake to demonstrate to the voters how much 
“better” they and the unions can run the oil business 
in these immediate pre-election days. 

The presemt threatened fuel oil shortage up the At- 
lantic Coast can be a good reason for government opera- 
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tion because, if it comes, New England prices will not 
be high enough to permit the oil companies to absorb 
the increase in tanker rates. Then there is the reluc- 
tance of the oil companies to absorb the increased 
cost for “Navy Special” fuel especially on the Pa- 
cific Coast. These two situations alone may easily 
prompt our Socialistic administration this time, to ac- 
tively operate the refineries and set their prices. With 
an antagonistic and it now seems a none-too-honest ad- 
ministration and a labor union out on the end of a limb 
with wage promises, it is easy to imagine these two 
forces putting their feet on the prostrate body of the 
“heavy villain” and claim “victory” while going through 
his pockets at the same time. 

The oil industry should not lull itself into thinking that 
some crazy thing like this can’t happen. There are 
votes, great power and much money at stake, to say 
nothing, evidently, of whether some people stay out of 
jail. 

As a matter of fact, not even the unions themselves 
should be too sure about what they may get out of their 
probable deal with the administration at Washington, be- 
cause Truman has been most unpredictable at times. He 
let the railroad brotherhoods lose their strike some years 
ago, and John Lewis, in all his strutting arrogance, paid 
more than a million dollars—contributed a few pennies 
at a time by his allegedly impoverished miners—to keep 
from going to jail for defying a U.S. Court. 

So what are these unions who threaten the oil indus- 
try and the American people with a strike, going to do 
if Truman does not rescue them and save their “faces” 
and their jobs while an angry American public walks 
and deliveries are halted? 

The strikes would be just plain every day hi-jacking, 
the kind used by mobsters to gain their dishonorable 
ends. There is no emergency that warrants the pain and 
loss and national disaster that such strikes can bring. 
The would-be strikers are among the very best paid 
workers in the world, their working conditions are the 
best that science, engineering skill and money can pro- 
vide. Their hours of work are the same as everyone 
else's, if not actually shorter. Furthermore these work- 
ers all have plenty of negotiating machinery and plenty 
of commissions and courts for fair settlement of their 
demands. No hardships will be inflicted on them or their 
families if present negotiations continue. In fact, no 
hardships will be inflicted if these unions should not get 
their demands granted and should have to continue to go 
along as the great bulk of American citizens will have 
to do anyway, on present earnings. 

These unions are, frankly, claiming that because oil 
industry profits these past few years appear to be good, 
that they should have a substantial part if not all of 
them. Unions are making the same claims in other in- 
dustries where some employers, at least, are replying 
that union claims would eat up needed working capital 
for necessary expansion and even deprive the government 
of much needed taxes. 

Some of that, at least, is true in the oil industry. PAD 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS always welcomes 
comments on its editorials, since they are written 
to stimulate discussion. Please write Warren C. 
Platt, Editor, 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13. 



























just the other week called on the industry for an expan- 
sion program the world over of more than $10 billion 
to be spent by 1954. This would provide more and 
better jobs to these union men and more promotions to 
those worthy of it, while the industry would be hard 
put to it to find the necessary money. In the meantime, 
earnings are starting to decline, thanks to higher prices 
and more taxes. And a bigger war is in prospect be- 
fore us. 


These unions seek to take credit for the big scientific 
and technical improvements which they frankly concede 
are responsible for the industry’s greater profits and 
lower costs. This is a far reaching for fruit on some- 
one else’s apple tree, which the OWIU also, in effect, 
admits when it says “labor costs are becoming a smaller 
and smaller factor in the industry’s economy.” 

Then the union says in the-statement just issued by 
its Policy Committee: 


“This union has never stood in the way of tech- 
nological advance. We have never objected to labor 
saving devices. Our members have contributed many 
ideas and inventions which have increased produc- 
tivity. We do not intend to oppose such advances 
in the future.” 

This is a most interesting, even a sinister, statement 
in that it reveals that the union thinks it has the power 
to block the technological progress of the industry, some- 
thing other unions not only have sought to do but even 
have succeeded in doing. It also reveals that these 
oil unions are willing to trade some of this power for 
more wages. 


This invention claim is not true and furthermore is 


a brazen insult to the tens of thousands of technical 
men who have contributed the inventions and improve- 














































































ments that have brought about all the new products, 
brought about more products per barrel of crude and 
brought about lower costs. What ideas may have come 
from the unions’ membership are not a drop in a bucket. 
The statement also fails to give any credit whatsoever 
to management and the investors who brought together 
the technical knowledge and capital and made them 
work. 


The unions also indulge in the usual gross misstate- 
ment that the oil companies “have refused to discuss 
this case on its merits,” just because the companies have 
not rushed to surrender completely. 


Then the unions throw down a definite challengé and 
make a specific threat: 


“Our peaceful efforts to secure just wages having 
failed, we have reached the reluctant conclusion 
that strong economic action must be taken. We be- 
lieve it is not only our right but also our duty to 
take such action now to enforce our modest requests 
for a small portion of economic justice. 

“If such action causes any hardship on the na- 
tion’s mobilization program, we believe this should 
be a burden on the conscience of management be- 
cause management has refused to act fairly and 
realistically.” 


What some of these unioneers do not seem to realize 
is that the American people are not accustomed to being 
taken for a ride forever. They can and undoubtedly will 
rise up one of these days just as the people of Britain 
did a few years ago when the strong Transport Workers 
Union tied up all of England. Then the Britons indi- 
vidually took over the operation of railroads, trucks and 
harbor craft and for close onto a week ran all this 
without bothering with any wage and hour agreements 
with the owners. The Britons just got mad and kicked 
out the union racketeers and did the job themselves. 

That can be done in this country and if it ever is, 
it would be an excellent bet that there will never be a 
national strike again that will paralyze the country and 
invade the personal and constitutional rights of the people 
and cause them great hardship, to say nothing of los- 
ing them a war. 





























Comments From Readers 


FROM: Mr. Cyrus S. Gentry 
Chairman, 


American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 


American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, 


50 West 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 







































































Speaking for my colleagues on the 
American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, I want to tell you of our 
deep satisfaction in reading your 
editorial tribute of Jan. 16 to Baird 
Markham, who recently retired after 
19 years as director of the APIC. 

Those of us who have been close 
to PIC work throughout all or a 
part of the organization’s two 
decades of service to the industry, 
appreciate the extent of the debt 



























































which is owed to General Markham. 
But we hope that your editorial will 
help to bring home his contributions 
to many others who may not have 
been aware of them—largely because 
of the lack of fanfare with which this 
vital work has been carried on. 

The fact that the petroleum indus- 
tries committees have been able 
to operate without benefit of 
“slush funds” and high-pressure tac- 
tics reflects high credit on both the 
industry itself and on the great 
majority of public officials. We 
feel that this is due to the following 
reasons: 


(1) The PIC has_ confined its 
efforts to matters which are non- 
controversial within the industry- 
matters on which both major com- 
panies and Independents can see eye 
to eye. By strictly adhering to this 
principle, the PIC has merited and 
received the full co-operation of Inde- 


pendent oil 
naticn. 

(2) Matters of policy with re- 
spect to specific proposals are 
determined locally, by oil men who 
are residents of the state concerned. 

(3) In seeking support for their 
position, the petroleum industries 
committees have always insisted 
on getting the facts and presenting 
them accurately. From the long- 
term standpoint, this has paid div- 
idends in the form of respect for the 
industry’s viewpoint and record as a 
good citizen. 

In carrying on this work through 
the difficult years ahead, the PIC will 
need the continued support of every 
element in the oil business. Express- 
ions such as your editorial and Mr. 
Bjorkback’s column in the same 
issue will, we hope, impress oi] men 
everywhere with the importance of 
the PIC program both to the industry 
and to the nation as a whole. 


men throughout the 
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Jobber’s ‘New-Customer’ Promotion 
Shows Employes How to Hike Sales 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Fred Whiteley 

of the Whiteley 

Oil Co. at Co- 

lumbia, Mo. re- 

cently completed a highly successful 

employe participation sales promo- 

tion campaign to celebrate the com- 

pany’s 11th anniversary as an Inde- 

pendent jobbing firm. He estimates 

that the campaign, during the one 

month it was in effect, brought a 

minimum of 175 to 200 new custom- 

ers into his service stations and in- 

creased the business volume consid- 
erably. 

To stimulate employe interest in 
the program,. Mr. Whiteley set up a 
list of 19 prizes—one for each em- 
ploye—ranging downward in value 
from an automatic rifle and an elec- 
tric drill set. The employes were 
told they would have their choices 
of gifts based on the amount of ad- 
ditional business each was responsible 
for bringing in during the contest 
period. 

Then the employes were asked to 
turn in a list of friends, neighbors 
and business associates who were not 
already customers of the Whiteley 
Oil Co. Mr. Whiteley was astounded 
when the 19 employes contributed 
5,000 names, an average of about 263 
each. 


To each of the 5,000 prospective 
customers, Mr. Whiteley mailed a 
letter bearing the employe’s signa- 
ture to which was attached two 
copies of a card introducing the pros- 
pect to any of the 30 Whiteley serv- 
ice stations he might visit. The let- 
ter signed by the employe said: 


“I want you to help my company 
and me to celebrate our big Eleventh 
' Anniversary ...for the past 11 years 
the Whiteley Oil Co. and Whiteley 
General Tire Co. have been distribut- 
ing General Tires and Phillips Petro- 
leum products in your area. 


“In appreciation of the fine busi- 
ness our friends have given us, Mr. 
Fred Whiteley, my boss, is sponsor- 
ing our employe participation cele- 
bration this month. He is offering 
each of his employes a choice of 
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many useful prizes during this event. 

“Enclosed you will find several 
courtesy cards which I want you to 
present when making your next pur- 
chases from any of the Whiteley 
dealers listed on the back of the 
card. When you do this, you will 
be helping me make points toward 
winning one of those valuable prizes.” 

When one of the cards was turned 
in at a service station, the dealer 
credited any sales to the employe 
whose signature appeared on the bot- 
tom. However, the employes re- 
ceived credit only for purchases out- 
side their regular fields of activity. 
For example, tank truck drivers re- 
ceived credit for any tires purchased 
by prospects they sent into a station, 
but not for additional products sold 
off the truck. 

. > * 

As the letters and cards were 
mailed to the new customer list, Mr. 
Whiteley inserted a full-page adver- 
tisement in the Columbia newspaper 
which declared that the Whiteley Oil 
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Co., a locally owned business, 
“Thanks Columbia and Boone County 
for 11 years of friendship and pleas- 
ant business relations.” The ad an- 
nounced that in celebration of the 
event, the company was sponsoring 
Employe Participation Month. Then 
followed a list of all the employes 
and their jobs, and a list of the 
Whiteley dealers and the addresses 
of their stations. 


When the campaign started, Mr. 
Whiteley called his dealers together, 
outlined how the company employes 
were going to help them build up 
their profits and asking them to co- 
operate in two ways: 1. To institute 
a most stringent cleanup campaign 
on the driveways, in the stations and 
in the washrooms, and, 2. To give 
better service than ever before. 


During the month’s campaign, a 
total of 1,004 cards was turned in at 
the Whiteley stations, resulting in in- 
creased merchandise sales of $5,- 
600.92. Of this amount, approximate- 
ly $2,000 was from the sales of tires. 
Some 200 new customers were 
brought into the Whiteley stations, 
and many of them have become reg- 
ular patrons. 


The campaign also had another 
important result: It did a tremen- 
dous job of convincing the dealers 
there was plenty of additional busi- 
ness available if someone would go 
out and ask for it. 





Railroader’s Attack on Big Trucks 
Insult to Oil Audience Intelligence 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Members of 

the New England 

Oil Industry In- 

formation Com- 

mittee must have doubted their ears 

the other day in Boston when a rail- 

road executive, a guest speaker at 

their fifth annual meeting, unwound 

on the subject of large trucks on 
the highways. 


Fred Carpi, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, might have 
made an entirely constructive speech 
about the danger for other indus- 
tries if the already over-regulated 
railroads skid farther down the road 
to nationalization on the ice of in- 
adequate profits. 


Mr. Carpi had a good point. But 
he effectively murdered it by loading 
his talk with the very propaganda the 
railroads are using to bring about 
unreasonably restrictive regulation of 
truck transportation, and to ham- 
string another competitor, air trans- 
vortation. 


The propaganda line now is all too 
familiar: Heavy trucks pound the 
highways to pieces, don’t pay their 
fair share of road costs, and make 
life both miserable and dangerous 
for the motorist. The air lines, at 
small cost, use the terminals built 
by the taxpayers (“taxpayers” in- 
cludes the railroads but never the 
air lines); also, the air lines are fur- 
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ther subsidized by the Post Office 
Department. Trains, on the other 
hand, roll on tracks built by the 
railroads, use terminals built by the 
railroads. 

Mr. Carpi didn’t miss one of these 
licks. 

He mentioned the “rising clamor 
in recent years over the damage done 
to roads and highways by excessive- 
ly heavy trucks, and by overloading.” 

Much of the clamor appears to 
have been inspired by a public re- 
lations firm employed by Eastern rail- 
roads. 


Mr. Carpi spoke of the recently 
vetoed bill in Pennsylvania liberaliz- 
ing truck weight and size rules, and 
increasing penalties for over-loading. 
He noted that “petroleum interests” 
helped support the measure, and sug- 
gested the oil industry wasn’t acting 
in its own best interests in backing 
truckers’ campaigns for higher load 
limits. 

There is some question whether the 
industry indiscriminately supports 
“truckers’ campaigns.” The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and the Pennsyl- 
vania Petroleum Assn. thought the 
truck bill was logical and reason- 
able. The jobber group still thinks 
it was, and that Gov. John S. Fine 
acted illogically both in holding a 
hearing on it after the legislature 
had thoroughly deliberated it, and in 
vetoing the measure. 


Mr. Carpi was on solid ground 
when he observed that our highway 
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system is not suited to present needs 
—to the great and increasing num- 
ber of vehicles. 

But he insisted on slipping off into 
the mud which the railroads have 
been slinging at truck transporta- 
tion. He made the “heavyweights 
of the road” or “giant trucks” the 
root of all present and prospective 
highway ills. When he asked a ques- 
tion, it was loaded: 

“Isn’t it possible that highways 
clogged by heavy trucks might 
strangle a significant part of your 
most profitable business—the pas- 
senger car and small-truck business 
in gasoline and lubricants?” 

Mr. Carpi called for self-contro] in 
highway transportation. Excellent. 
But Mr. Carpi would have been much 
more effective had he exercised more 
self-control in framing his talk. 

Mr. Carpi could have made sense 
to his oil audience had he developed 
the point that the railroads may have 
needed regulation when they had “a 
virtual monopoly in the business of 
intercity transportation,” but it is 
ridiculous to continue proceeding to- 
day as though the railroads were sub- 
ject to no competition. 

As it was, Mr. Carpi chose to talk 
as though his audience didn’t have 
any better sense than to swallow 
the large chunks of propaganda he 
offered. He should get better ac- 
quainted with the oil industry—and 
its awareness of its responsibilities 
in truck transportation. 





Another boom 
year is getting 
under way. But 
the boom is los- 





ing its thunder. 


That’s the way the big picture is 
seen by Marion E. Dice, manager of 
the economics department, General 
Petroleum. Mr. Dice has prepared a 
report on the 1952 business outlook 
which is significant because of the 
author’s standing as one of the in- 
dustry’s top economists. 

Regarding the general economic 
situation, Mr. Dice reported, “Busi- 
ness trends are still upward, but 
not so fast. Competition is increas- 
ing. High activity is assured by con- 
tinued plant expansion, plentiful jobs, 
and the defense program. No gen- 
eral recession is likely in 1952, but 
many people and firms will feel the 
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Hotter Competition, Higher Oil Demand 
Are Forecast for West Coast in 1952 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


effects of intensified competition and 
defense conversion.” 


Regarding fuel, he remarked, “The 
demand for fuels by particular classes 
of customers may change greatly de- 
pending on how the war situation 
changes. A big war will mean more 
military goods—less civilian—and re- 
strictions on fuel available to civil- 
ians. A relaxed defense effort will 
permit resumption of civilian goods 
output now curtailed by material 
controls.” 

“Oil supply will keep closely in 
balance with demand especially on 
the West Coast,” stated Mr. Dice. 
“There is no world-wide shortage in 
prospect, in spite of the Iranian shut- 
down. The industry knows how to 
meet situations even of this magni- 
tude.” 


The long-term outlook for petro- 


leum is rosy, according to Mr. Dice 
who forecasts an increased need for 
petroleum on farms and increased 
recreational and vacation activities. 
However, he expects intensified com- 
petition for the markets. 

For the Pacific Coast, a petroleum 
demand forecast comparing 1952 with 
1951 reads as follows: 


Motor gasoline up 4% 
Stove and Diesel fuels (assum- 


ing normal weather). up 3.5% 
Residual fuels down 5% 
Total petroleum up 1.5% 


The first two classifications are 
strengthened by an _ astounding 
growth of the vehicular population 
in the West. The annual rate of in- 
crease in registrations is: automo- 
biles, 3.5%; trucks, 5%; tractors, 
5.9% and buses, 6.3% 

Mr. Dice believes that rate of in- 
crease will hold for some time. 

It’s not bright for everyone. Mr. 
Dice pointed to declining activity in 
the fields of home building, textiles, 
automobile assembly plants, food 
processing, lumber, tuna fishing and 
furniture. 

Still, no serious depression or de- 
flation is in immediate prospect, re- 
marked Mr. Dice, adding, “There 
can’t be very much trouble when jobs 
are plentiful and incomes are high. 

“Nevertheless, our synthetic pros- 
perity—and it’s strictly phoney—is 
likely to fade into a competitive 
struggle in which the opportunities 
for success are great, but must be 
earned.” 

* ao * 


Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
is joining the oil rush in Canada. 

An exploration program in the 
western Canadian provinces, with 
headquarters in Canada, is due to 
start right away. At present all of 
Richfield’s production is in California 
(1951 net production, 21,401,000 
bbls.). Distribution in the marketing 
area (California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Nevada and Idaho) is 
made through 215 bulk plants and 
some 3,300 retail outlets. 

Richfield is now California’s sec- 
ond largest crude producer. Even so, 
said President Charles S, Jones, “We 
are going to have to spend a lot of 
money to hold our own with produc- 
tion—let alone increase it. Just to 
maintain present production, we’re 
going to have to find a lot of oil.” 


* * * 


Standard of California has gone 
into television with a dramatic show 
called “Chevron Theatre.” Chevron 
is a trade name used on products, 
which will be promoted in the com- 
mercials. 

Scheduled on six TV stations, the 
show can reach a potential audience 
of half the population in the market- 
ing area, according to Standard. 
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Jobber Expansion Plans for 1952 


NPN Survey Shows Main Targets Are More Stations 
And Sales Growth; Trucks Are Top Equipment Need 


Oil jobbers generally expect to do more business this year than 
last, and this article tells how they plan to go about it. Based on 
an NPN survey of jobbets in 32 states, the article outlines their 


expansion plans and equipment needs. 


An earlier story (see NPN 


Feb. 6, 1952, p.42) discussed jobbers’ main operating problems— 


topped by finances and manpower. 


* 


Most oil jobbers plan to expand in 
1952. There will be no headlong 
rush—partly because of materials re- 
strictions, and partly because of cau- 
tion during a period of high costs 
and high taxes. But NPN’s survey 
shows jobbers have mapped out defi- 
nite business growth along three 
main lines: 

—More and better service stations. 

—New trucks and bulk plant equip- 
ment. 

—Greater profit through more ef- 
ficient use of present facilities. 


About 35% of the jobbers plan to 
expand retail operations by (1) build- 
ing new stations, (2) remodeling or 
enlarging present outlets, or (3) buy- 
ing or arranging to supply existing 
stations. To carry out this expan- 
sion, and to fill normal replacement 
needs, 40% of the jobbers say they 
are looking for station equipment this 
year. 

However, at the top of jobber 
equipment lists are trucks. Over 43% 
say they need one or more units in 
1952. They see new trucks as a way 
to cut delivery costs and add fuel oil 
customers. And to back up this heavy 
emphasis on rolling stock, another 
sizable group (21%) is looking for 
bulk plant equipment—mostly tanks. 

Thus, 1952 should be a year of 
progress in distribution and storage, 
although only 9% of the jobbers say 
they plan actual bulk plant expan- 
sion. Just how good that prog- 
ress will be depends a lot on jobbers’ 
success in getting around a big road- 
block—lack of materials, especially 
steel. 

PAD’s recent offer to help jobbers 
build needed storage (see NPN Jan. 
30, p. 16) could be one answer. It 
may encourage many more than 9% 
to expand their plants befog the 
year is over. 

About 32% of the jobbers plan no 
actual expansion of facilities, but 
view 1952 as a year for taking a close 
look for profit leaks, and for doing 
more business with what they already 
have. Stressing better service and 
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salesmanship at stations, they plan 
to go after new fuel oil customers 
and to give credit careful attention. 
Their equipment needs are mostly re- 
placement. 

About 29% of the jobbers are go- 
ing to mark time this year. Asked 
if they plan to expand, many of the 
29% give a flat “no” and leave it at 
that. Others explain their business 
growth is stymied for now by high 
costs and taxes, lack of cash, short- 
ages of materials, or by labor 
troubles. 

Following are some details of what 
NPN’s survey found. 


Service Stations 


Some of the jobbers with their 
eyes on more and better service sta- 
tions (35%) have this to say about 
their plans: 

—We will expand stations “because 
increased sales is the only counter- 
attack against increased cost of op- 
eration. This will be accompanied by 
adding open-account dealers and com- 
mercial accounts, plus one or two new 
leased stations.” (Pennsylvania) 

— “We intend to build a new sta- 
tion every 60 days.” (California) 

—We will “try to finish projected 


per truck service station.”” (Utah) 

We will expand “where we can 
plans of prior years—a truckers’ cafe 
and bunks, in connection with a su- 
get new dealers that own their own 
outlets.” (Ohio) 

“We plan a new station, multi- 
pump style.” (Missouri) 

—Our aim is “to build a station on 
a main highway outside the city lim- 
its, to avoid the city tax on gaso- 
line.” (Alabama) 

—“We propose expanding by build- 
ing at least one truck service station, 
and by leasing or otherwise acquiring 
four others.” We also will look “for 
real estate for more stations in the 
future.” (Arizona) 

—‘We will rebuild two older sta- 
tions.” (Kansas) 

— ‘Our plans call for new outlets 
and increased gallonage through re- 
modeled or rebuilt stations.” (Iowa) 

—— ‘Will add three service stations.” 
(Maryland) 


— “The only expansion will be to 
purchase existing operating stations 
of competition, if the opportunity pre- 
sents itself.” (Pennsylvania) 

—*“We have plans for expansion by 
building additional gasoline outlets, 
but they may have to be shelved if 
profits are not sufficient.” (North 
Carolina) 

—‘*We have plans in the process 
of completion for replacing a service 
station at a cost of $15,000 to $20,- 
000.” (Louisiana) 

—‘‘We are reconstructing two sta- 
tions, constructing two bays on an- 
other, and have bought land for two 
others. We have bought one com- 
petitive station, and are laying plans 





Stations 


Sales 
Expansion* 


Bulk Plants Si 


None 
Planned 





29% 








* Expansion with present basic facilities, but including added equipment in some cases (more 


trucks, office equipment, etc.). 


Graph shows per cent of jobbers in NPN survey who plan 1952 expansion in various 


categories. For example, 35% plan to add or remodel stations. 


Percentages total 


more than 100% because some jobbers plan growth in several ways 
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for active solicitation of competitive 
accounts—both dealer and commer- 
cial.” (Pennsylvania) 

Station Equipment—Of the 40% 
who say they are looking for station 
items this year, many merely list 
“general” station equipment. Others 
give specific needs. The following 
table shows how many of the 40% 
(interested in station equipment) 
want various items: 


Pumps 76% 
Underground tanks 35% 
Air compressors 17% 
Lifts 11% 


Jobbers also list greasing equip- 
ment, piping, fittings, signs, and oth- 
er items. The percentages above are 
not entirely accurate, becauce of the 
many jobbers who list only “general 
equipment” (which would cover a 
wide range of needs). 

Some of the jobbers are ready to 
make a sizable investment in outfit- 
ting their stations. For example, a 
Missouri jobber planning a new mul- 
ti-pump says he “will need 10,000- 
gal. underground storage tanks, six 
gacoline pumps, grease equipment, 
etc.” A Nebraska distributor has his 
sights on “new service stations, and 
all that goes into them.” 

Other typical jobber plans and 
what they require: 

Iowa—-Two new service stations 
(tanks, pumps, compressors and 
lifts). 

Pennsylvania—-More dealers (20 
new service station pumps). 

New Mexico — One new station 
(four new pumps, tanks, compressors, 
and miscellaneous equipment). 

Indiana—New station (12 new 
pumps). 

West Virginia—One or two new ac- 
counts (4 to 8 new gasoline pumps, 
one lift). 

Missouri—Work with present out- 
lets (10 new gasoline pumps). 

Michigan—Normal operations (new 
pumps and air compressors to replace 
equipment beyond repair). 


Trucks 


Jobbers need more trucks in 1952. 
Over 43% say they want some re- 
placement or addition to their rolling 
stock. And 24% report they need 
more than one truck. 

Although most of these jobbers are 
looking for tank trucks, 10% are in 
the market for full transports, trac- 
tors, semi-trailer or trailer units. A 
few are interested in truck chassis 
or package delivery trucks. 

Typical comment is from a Penn- 
sylvania jobber who says, “We need 
larger tank wagon delivery equip- 
ment, 2,000 to 2,200-gal. size.” 

A North Carolina jobber states: 
“We will probably put on an addi- 
tional transport truck. We will add 
two new (oil) delivery trucks, and 
will probably trade three delivery 
trucks we now have for new ones.” 

From New York comes a note of 
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Trucks 
Station 
Equipment 
Equipment v 
Other* 4% 


None (or 18% 
minimum 
to get by) 





43% 


0 








* Includes customer tanks, office equipment, etc. 


Graph shows per cent of jobbers in NPN survey who say they need equipment listed. 


For example, 43% want trucks in 1952. 


Percentages total more than 100% because 


many jobbers Jist several equipment needs 


urgency: We need “two or three 
trucks, and this is imperative.” 


Sales Expansion 


Here is how some of the 32% of 
jobbers stressing sales and efficiency 
gains, rather than plant expansion, 
plan to go about it: 

—We plan to “increase our retail 
fuel oil Joad, as well as gasoline vol- 
ume sold at both service station and 
commercial account levels.” (Penn- 
sylvania) 

—‘*We expect to work with present 
outlets to secure more profitable busi- 
ness. One or two dealers will be 
added in bare spots.” (Missouri) 

— ‘More emphasis on tires, bat- 
teries, motor oil; also fuel oil, which 
is on a constant increase here.” 
(Ohio) 

—‘We will try to bvild up gal- 
lonage through good service and at- 
tractive stations.” (Texas) 

—Our goal is “larger deliveries of 
gasoline and fuel oil,” partly through 
larger tanks at _ service stations. 
(New York) 

—“If expansion will not entail more 
overhead and expense, or cash lay- 
out, we will expand slowly.” (Ohio) 

— ‘We are always working for 
more and better customers, but do not 
plan additional stations or trucks.” 
(Nebraska) 

—We plan to “increase efficiency 
and sales of present facilities.” 
(Iowa) 

—‘We will just continue to do all 
the business we possibly can in our 
territory.” (Iowa) 

—Our goal is to “cut small deliv- 
eries —- increase large deliveries.” 
(Pennsylvania) 

—‘We plan to concentrate on in- 
creasing our farm business and com- 
mercial accounts, and other accounts 
where the equipment investment can 
be held down. We do not plan to 
expand much along the new dealer 
line.” (Illinois) 


—Our 1952 goal: “Concentrated 


solicitation of fuel oil business.” 
(Iowa) 


—We will “install a budget depart- 
ment, which in itself is a Clieck on 
open accounts or wild credit.” (Mis- 
souri) 


Bulk Plants 


Although only 9% of the jobbers 
plan larger bulk plants so far, 21% 
feel they need new plant equipment 
this year. Storage is the big demand, 
with 12% of all jobbers in the sur- 
vey saying they want new tanks. 
Some of this would be replacement. 


Typical of most is a Missouri dis- 
tributor who says he plans “nothing 
major other than possibly larger 
storage.” A New York jobber would 
like to “remodel my bulk plant and 
increase storage, if steel can be se- 
cured.” 


However, some plans are more am- 
bitious, as outlined by these jobbers: 

—‘‘We plan on constructing a com- 
bination station and bulk plant, pro- 
viding the location we desire can be 
purchased, and subject to federal lim- 
itations on construction. We have 
the necessary tanks, pumps and oth- 
er equipment on hand.” (Michigan) 

—We will “remodel the bulk plant 
and increase storagé, if steel can be 
secured.” (New York) 

—‘We are building a new bulk 
plant.” (North Carolina) 

—Our plans call for two propane 
plants. (North Dakota) 

—‘“We are building a new bulk 
plant for farm business 25 miles 
from the main plant. We have al- 
ready purchased the equipment.” 
(North Carolina) 

—‘We probably will build a ware- 
house “for more storage—mostly for 
canned oil, filters, tires, etc.” (Mis- 
souri) 

Besides storage tanks, jobbers list 
these bulk plant needs: pumps, me- 
ters, warehouses, office buildings, and 
miscellaneous items such as boilers. 
Also, to ease their storage and de- 
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livery problems, 5% -of the jobbers 
need farm and home tanks. These 
range from 100-gal. skid tanks to* 
1,000-gal. storage tanks. 


Expansion Doubtful 


About 29% of the jobbers are eith- 
er thumbs down on expansion this 
year, or doubtful. The undecided 
jobbers are waiting to see how busi- 
ness winds blow. Sample comment: 

—“As small Independent operators, 
we can find no way to expand due 
to the present tax structure.” (Ari- 
zona) 

—We plan “very little, if any” ex- 
pansion. “The only way we can ex- 
pand is to buy high-priced equipment, 
and it’s not worth it.” (Alabama) 

—It is impossible to expand and 


pay the present rate of income taxes.” 
(California) 

—No expansion planned. “Too much 
labor trouble.” (Pennsylvania) 

—"“At today’s costs, the risk is too 
great to make any substantial capital 
investments.” (New York) 

—“Due to high taxes, we are not 
planning any expansion in 1952. After 
buying replacements that we are 
forced to buy, there is nothing left 
for expanding.” (Michigan) 

—We cannot expand “unless we can 
get some margin relief.” (Tennessee) 

—“‘Our company is taking a ‘wait 
and see’ attitude toward expansion in 
1952. If we do any expanding, it will 
be in the latter half of the year. 
Again the question is raised: “Why 
expand with the investment needed 
today, when you cannot justify a de- 


cent return on this investment?’ 
(Ohio) 

About 18% of the jobbers plan to 
buy no equipment at all, or the mini- 
mum to get by this year. They have 
two main reasons—(1) not enough 
money, or (2) equipment in good con- 
dition and not requiring replacement. 

Says a North Carolina distributor: 
New equipment “depends on profits, 
which right now don’t look. so good.” 
An Iowa jobber adds that “costs are 
too high.” 

However, many others share the 
feeling of an Arizona jobber who 
says he plans to buy “practically 
none, as our equipment is just two 
years old and in good condition.” 
Others point out: “We're pretty well 
fixed up” (Texas); “Made most all 
equipment purchases in 1951” (South 
Dakota). 





Manufacturers Seek Easing 
Of Car Accessory Supplies 


WASHINGTON—More automotive 
accessories will become available if 
the National Production Authority ac- 
cepts a suggestion made by a re- 
placement parts manufacturers com- 
mittee. 

The committee recommended that 
classification of certain automobile 
and truck accessories be changed 
from present civilian-type product 
category to more essential automo- 
tive replacement parts category in 
order to get more controlled mate- 
rials allocated for their production. 

List of accessories which would re- 
ceive higher classification because 
they are considered “vital to health, 
safety and public welfare” includes 
controls and equipment for handi- 
capped persons, directional signals, 
tire chains, truck and bus fender 
flaps, windshield scrapers, squeeges 
and defrosters, glare shields, rear 
view mirrors, fog lamps for trucks 
and busses, oil filters and a number 
of other comfort and safety devices. 


Burns of Shell Asks Industry 
To Keep Quarrels ‘In Family’ 


BOSTON—Shell Oil President H. 
S. M. Burns, new chairman of API's 
Public Relations Committee, thinks 
the industry should keep its family 


quarrels inside the industry, and 
that its best means of getting its 
story to the public is by word of 
mouth. 

“Live right and let people know 
about it,” is his definition of public 
relations, he said in an address before 
the fifth annual meeting of New Eng- 
land Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee last week. 

Mr. Burns, deploring the tendency 
of industry groups to “go running 
to Washington ... not when they 
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are hurt but when they think they 
may be hurt,” suggested: 

“By all means let us argue with our 
supplier if we do not think we are 
getting the right deal.” At the same 
time, he said: 

“Do not let us wash dirty linen in 
public squares or in government lob- 
bies. Don’t let us always be jealous 
of what the other fellow gets, it al- 
ways seems to be much more than it 
actually is. Don’t let us shrug our 
shoulders and laugh at the misfor- 
tunes of another section of the in- 
dustry as their misfortunes will ulti- 
mately be the misfortunes of all of 
us.” 

Word-of-mouth advertising Mr. 
Burns characterized as “the one es- 
sential part of the (OIIC) program 
without which the rest will degener- 
ate into what Shakespeare called 
‘sound and fury signifying nothing.’” 


Texas Gasoline Price Fixing 
Case Postponed Until May 


AUSTIN, Tex. — District Judge 
Charles O. Betts has postponed until 
sometime in May a pretrial confer- 
ence of Attorney General Price Dan- 
iel’s antitrust suit against 10 major 
oil companies for alleged fixing of 
gasoline prices in Texas. Conference 
had been scheduled for March 17. 


Attorneys for the defendant com- 
panies asked for more time to pre- 
pare briefs before the pretrial confer- 
ence. Judge Betts allowed them until 
April 1 to file briefs, and said the 
state could make its reply by May 1. 


Postponement of the antitrust case 
is expected to open the way for early 
trial of a test case on Texas’ new 
natural gas gathering tax. Three 
dates in March are being considered 
by attorneys and March 17 seems the 
most likely to be picked. Forty-two 
cases have been filed. 


Texas Oil Marketers Ask 
Study of State's Roads 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Gov. Allan Shivers 
has been asked by Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn. of Texas to appoint state- 
wide commission for studying what 
improvements are needed in highway 
system and how to pay for them. 

Resolution was presented to Gov- 
ernor by E. B. Chapman, Sherman, 
association president. Copies went to 
Dewitt C. Greer, state highway engi- 
neer, and Gen. Ike Ashburn, executive 
vice president of Texas Good Roads 
Assn. 

“No other segment of Texas busi- 
ness or industry is more concerned 
with maintenance of adequate roads 
in Texas,” resolution said. “At same 
time, solution to this pressing prob- 
lem will require most careful study 
by competent and interested groups 
to prevent unfair tax burdens on pe- 
troleum products, since these prod- 
ucts almost alone have consistently 
borne burden of all highway costs to 
date.” 

Resolution pointed out that asso- 
ciation’s members live in every county 
of Texas, and are Independent busi- 
nessmen relying mainly on sale of 
petroleum products. 

Governor Shivers recently noted in 
“highway week” sponsored by Texas 
Good Roads Assn. that the state needs 
to spend at least $100,000,000 more 
annually for five years to put high- 
way system in good shape. 

Chairman E. H. Thorton Jr., of 
Highway Commission, has been con- 
ducting campaign across state to em- 
phasize that present road system will 
reach “bankruptcy” point unless steps 
are taken for proper upkeep which 
requires more money. 

Resolution presented by Mr. Chap- 
man was approved by Highway Com- 
mittee headed by Sam Weiss of Paris. 
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Philadelphia, Jersey Gasoline Wars Continue 


Gasoline “war” conditions were unabated in Philadel- 
phia and New Jersey during the early days of February. 
Elsewhere on the East Coast and Gulf, prices continued 
firm. 

In the interior of the country, however, prices still 
were subject to “shading’”’ in many refinery districts: 

Inland Texas and Oklahoma fuel oil prices were “slop- 
py,” and one sale of 250,000 bbis. of No. 6 reportedly 
was made at an Oklahoma refinery “net back price of 
about $1.00.” Refiners in the area reported spot prices 
ranging upward from $1.50 for No. 6. 

Virtually all products were said to be going at “dis- 
counts” in the Midwest, generally 0.5c per gal. for gaso- 
line and heating oils, and from 15 to 20c per bbl. for 
heavy fuel, FOB Group 3 basis for northern shipment. 


In Chicago, Nos. 5 and 6 fuel oils were off 0.45c per 
gal. on the lows of terminal operators’ quotations for 
truck transport lots, and ranged upward from 7.8c and 
6.65c, respectively. 

In Central Michigan, contract netbacks for gasoline at 
refineries were said to have been sharply reduced by price 
wars in Flint and Detroit. Dealer tank wagon prices for 
regular-grade gasoline hit a low of 7.5c in Flint, accord- 
ing to reports. 

Philadelphia's war was featured by reduction to 7.9c 
(ex 7c state and federal taxes) for dealer tank wagon 
deliveries of regular-grade. One major marketer made 
1.5c cut to this price, and the reduction was met gener- 
ally by other marketers. Service station prices reportedly 
were down in amounts ranging from 1.5 to 2c. 

Sequence of events in the latest Philadelphia set-back, 
according to trade sources, was a retail cut to 9.5c (ex 
taxes) for regular-grade at a 300,000-gal.-per-month ma- 
jor brand multi-pump outlet. This move was followed by 
a reduction from 10.9c to 8.9c (ex taxes) at a large 
private brand station in Hunting Park. Elsewhere in 
Philadelphia, declines to 10.9c were reported at “about 
one out of three stations,” with the remainder generally 
at reduced prices of 11.9c and 12.9c. 

The latest drop in Philadelphia tank wagon prices was 
the fourth move downward in as many weeks for a total 
decline of 5.5c. Prior reductions from the “pre-war” regu- 
lar-grade tank wagon of 13.4c (ex 7c state and federal 
taxes) were lc each on Jan. 10 and 22, and 2c on Jan. 29. 
Recent reports indicated that the price competition was 
spreading to the adjacent Pennsylvania counties of Dela- 
ware, Chester, Berks, Bucks and Lehigh. 

New lows also were scored in New Jersey’s retail gaso- 
line prices.’ Private brands in the Newark and Camden 
areas hit 9.9c (ex 5c state and federal taxes), and a 
number of nearby stations carrying major brands also 
were cut Ic, to 10.9c. In the Jersey City area, several 
major brand stations reportedly cut to 8.9c, the low of 
current war to date and previously posted only at private 
brand stations in Hackensack and Little Ferry. 

According to one source, about 75% of the stations in 
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New Jersey, roughly 4,500, have posted prices for regular- 
grade to 15.9c (ex taxes) or lower. These prices compare 
with the so-called “normal retail” of 20.4c. 

Hartford, Conn. retail prices also were lower in an 
“up-and-down,” price war that has been underway for 
more than a year. Regular-grade was posted 1c lower 
at 12.9c (ex 6c state and federal taxes) at a large pri- 
vate brand multi-pump service station, and top retail 
price for major brands has dropped from 15.9c to 14.9c, 
according to reports to NPN. Other major brands were 
retailing as low as 13.9c, which compares with a prewar 
“normal” of 20.1c. 

Price wars in the East had no effect on quotations for 
barge and tank car lots, and quotations reportedly were 
firm for the season. 

High tanker rates from the Gulf continued to make 
for closely held supplies of all products at East Coast 
terminal points. 

At the Gulf, continued purchases for the countries shut 
off from supplies in Iran left little material available for 
spot trading in the cargo market. 

Asiatic Petroleum Corp., buying for British account, 
boosted its purchases in the U. S. by 964,877 bbls. Latest 
purchases, broken down by quarters, amounted to 360,732 
bbls. of Grade 100/130 aviation gasoline, 14,057 bbls. of 
motor gasoline, 71,314 bbls. of kerosine, and 189,259 bbls. 
of gas oil for January-March; and 321,000 bbls. of gas oil 
for April-June. Outside the U. S., Asiatic picked up 231,- 
430 bbls. of reforming stock for early lifting in the Carib- 
bean. 

Total Asiatic purchases of crude and products for the 
first half of 1952 add up as follows (figures in bbls.) : 


U. 8S. 11,645,337 
Middle East 4,724,400 
Caribbean 1,356,430 
Total 17,726,167 


An increase of 25c to $1.40 per bbl. in price it will 
pay for Baxterville, Miss., crude, effective Feb. 5, was an- 
nounced by Gulf Refining Co. There were no changes 
in markets for other crude oils and specialty products. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas markets in the Midwest have 
eased somewhat with milder weather (see details on 
page 48). 


GULF COAST 
Product Offerings Become More Plentiful 


There was a general easing in supplies at the Gulf 
during the first week in February, but there still was a 
ready market for kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and bunker fuel. 
Continued strong export demand accounted for sales of 
about one million bbls. to Asiatic Petroleum, but aside 
from this one large sales channel, demand was said to 
be somewhat lighter than in the recent past. 

Offerings were beginning to appear “where there had 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Feb. 5 through Feb. 11) 
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been no offerings before,” according to trade sources. 
First indications of this change-about were seen when 
some refiners, finding their gasoline slow-moving, made 
the decision to “sweeten up” the offerings with “tie-ins” 
of kerosine, bunker fuel, and even No. 2, recently the 
hardest product to buy. By themselves, kerosine, No. 2 
fuel, and bunker oil still found ready buyers, but the 
pressure to obtain supplies appeared to have slackened 
somewhat. 


Signs of slackening demand were the reductions made 
by coastal buyers in their bids for heavy fuel delivered 
from the Mid-Continent, with some cuts made from 
around $1.95 to as low as $1.75 per bbl. 


Gasoline was plentiful, and were it not that strike 
threats on a wide scale were on the horizon, the pres- 
sure to move supplies might have been strong. While 
no sales at “discounts” were disclosed, quotations for 
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some of the lower octane grades reportedly were sub- 
ject to “shading” for prompt movement 

A contributing factor to the easier supply position 
was a sharply declining demand for barge quantities for 
shipment to the Midwest. One refiner said that his re- 
cent offerings of kerosine and No. 2 fuel to up-river buy- 
ers have aroused little interest. Up-river sales of gaso- 
line were “flat,” another refiner said, and this reduction 
in demand was reflected in freer availability of, and lower 
rates for, river transportation. 

A considerable number of swaps and exchanges either 
were closed or were available, trade sources said. One 
cargo of No. 2 fuel was exchanged for a similar quan- 
tity of bunker fuel. No. 2 fuel also was offered in ex- 
change for crude. And gasoline was offered for summer 
lifting if No. 2 could be supplied for prompt loading. 
Prices for most products continued firm, and quotations 
reported by refiners were unchanged. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
37 and the price tables appearing on pages 40-45 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargi 
table on p. 43 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











ATLANTIC COAST 
Supply Continues to Inch Up on Demand 


The offering picture at East Coast terminal points con- 
tinued almost bare during the past week, but there were 
indications that the demands of most customers were 
being met. In fact, some signs of reduced requirements, 
particularly after PAD obtained assurance from the in- 
dustry that heating oils would not be short, were be- 
ginning to appear. 

Prices were unchanged, and firm. Curiously enough, 
the product for which there might be a temporary sup- 
ply pinch was gasoline, for most of the marketers were 
concentrating their clean tanker tonnage on the move- 
ment of heating oils to the seaboard from the Gulf. 

The absence of large offerings left most of the trad- 
ing to the realm of swaps and exchanges. A small sale 
of bunker fuel for ships’ bunkers at $2.45, the spelled- 
out ceiling, was reported at Baltimore. At New York 
Harbor, small lots of No. 2 fuel were beginning to ap- 
pear at 9.5c, and some of these quantities for the first 
time this year reportedly were met with buyer refusals 
at this price. Most suppliers quoted 9c for No. 2 fuel 
at New York Harbor. 

A warmer-than-normal January has been a big factor 
in the speed with which supplies were catching up on 
demand, according to reports. One source estimated 
that 15% warmer-than-normal weather in January re- 
sulted in a “saving” of about 4,000,000 bbls. of heating 
oils. In addition, the demands for heavy fuel for apart- 
ment house and office building heating plants also were 
proportionately reduced. 

While suppliers reported they still were holding their 
customers on quota shipments of light and heavy fuel 
oils, the warm weather gave greater assurance that 
their quotas would be filled. Shortages of No. 2 fuel ap- 
peared less likely than earlier, one major marketer said, 
particularly in light of his fuel oil “study” that indi- 
cated his resellers were not allowing their inventories to 
fall off as they have done in several recent years after 
Feb. 1. 

At New York Harbor, several suppliers reported what 
they called a “surprising pick-up” in gasoline. Several 








inquiries for barge quantities were reported, and some 
buyers were said to be willing to pay as high as 12.25c 
for spot lots. Suppliers’ quotations for regular-grade 
ranged upward from 12c. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Residual Prices Drop in Slow Market 


Chicago District’s principal suppliers dropped their 
prices for residual fuels last week when mild weather 
joined other forces to further depress an already slow 
local market. Other adverse factors were “dumping” of 
natural gas on their winter industrial accounts and 
“cheap” offerings of No. 6 oil from other refining districts. 

The weather also brought radical change in status of 
light fuels and suppliers who previously held firm hand 
on inventories, reportedly were offering substantial quanti- 
ties to other primary suppliers or, in some cases, “shad- 
ing” prices to spot buyers among jobbing trade. 

Some degree of unrest also was noted in gasoline with 
refiners reporting they were “losing (regular-grade) busi- 
ness” at 12.2c and 12.35 to 12.5c, FOB Chicago District. 
Sales of 82 oct. regular-grade were disclosed, however, 
at 12.2c and approximately 12.4c; quotations ranged from 
12.2 to 12.5c. 

Following reductions in heavy fuels, No. 5 fuel ranged 
from 7.8 to 8.5c; No. 6 low-sulfur was quoted at 7.1c flat, 
and No. 6 high-sulfur at 6.65 to 7.4c. 






























MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Most Products Easy in Open Market 


Slack demand made for easiness in most products last 
week, according to Midwest refiners and open market 
traders. Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 fuel narrowed 
with reduction on the range high. 

Trade sources said gasoline and light fuels were of- 
fered in open market at “0.5c off the lows (of published 
quotations) ,” but disclosed no sales. 

Heavy fuel market was described as “soggy” with 
product offered freely at 15c to 20c below quotations re- 
ported by refiners. 

Refiners’ prices for No. 6 fuel ranged from $1.50 to 
$1.55, down 10c on the high. Sale of No. 6 (boiler fuel) 
to a consumer at $1.35, Group 3, was disclosed by one 
tank car marketer, and another reported selling “a few” 
cars of No. 6 at $1.425. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Gasoline and Residuals Priced Lower 


Gasoline and residual fuels were priced lower in Cen- 
tral Michigan last week as demand generally continued 
slow. 

Light fuels generally moved steadily against contracts, 
but like gasoline and residuals, were quiet in open market. 
Sale, however, of 500,000 gals. of No. 6 fuel was disclosed. 

Quotations for 90 oct. premium-grade gasoline ranged 
from 13.5 to 14.75c and for 84 oct. regular-grade from 
12.5 to 13.5c, FOB Central Michigan, down 0.5c on the 
lows. 

Meantime, suppliers said, rash of retail gasoline price 
wars in and around Flint (Genesee and Lapeer counties) 
resulted in low netbacks to Central Michigan refiners 
with contract outlets in this area. Dealer tank wagon 
prices for regular-grade gasoline at Flint, for most part, 
were at 7.5c, trade sources said, with some private brands 
higher. One Independent refiner said his dealer price at 
Flint was 9.5c. 

Quotations for both No. 5 and No. 6 fuels were down 
0.55c on the lows with No. 5 ranging from 7.5 to 8.8c 
and No. 6 from 7.25 to 8.2&c, Central Michigan. Sale of 
500,000 gals. of No. 6 at 7.25c was disclosed by refiner. 
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MID-CONTINENT 


Fuel Oil Demand Continues to Slacken 


Fuel oil market in the Mid-Continent appeared to be 
going from bad to worse the past week, according to 
most trade sources. Northern demand for all products 
continued light, with both distillates and residual offered 
at big “discounts” to resellers in Oklahoma. Tank car 
shipments north were almost non-existent, traders said. 
Gasoline continued about normal for season, while Mid- 
Continent lubricating oils were easier. 

At least one refiner said he was considering seeking 
an outlet for his burning oils at the Gulf Coast, as re- 
Sellers failed to show much interest in distillate offerings 
at 0.5c to 0.625c “under published prices.” Some “dis- 
tress” material reportedly was offered resellers in Okla- 
homa at 1c per gal. “under the market,” Group 3 basis. 

While heavy fuel demand from northern customers 
remained light, No. 6 continued to move out of Oklahoma 
and inland Texas to the Gulf Coast. One sale of approxi- 
mately 200,000 bbls. for shipment over balance of year 
at “low Oilgram, date of shipment,” was disclosed by a 
Central West Texas refiner. There also was an un- 
confirmed report that an Oklahoma refiner sold 250,000 
bbls. to a Gulf Coast buyer at a net-back price of “about 
$1.00.” 

Resellers in Oklahoma, meanwhile, said they were of- 
fered No. 6 anywhere from $1.30 up, Group 3 basis, for 
resale to northern buyers. 

Oklahoma and inland Texas refiners continued to have 
more trouble moving fuel oils than refiners in other Mid- 
Continent areas. Most refiners in both Kansas and Ar- 
kansas described fuel picture in those areas as “fair.” 

One refiner of South Texas lubes said that market con- 
tinued firm, adding he still was several days behind on 
shipments against contracts. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Cylinder Oils, Bright Stock Still Tight 


The easier supply position for Mid-Continent lubricat- 
ing oils had no effect on Western Penna. cylinder oils 
and bright stock, according to reports of Penna. refiners 
the past week. There were virtually no offerings of 
either product, and demand for branded oils alone was 
said to be absorbing most of the output of bright stock. 

Other products were in relatively free supply—neutral 
oils, wax, petrolatums, fuel oils and gasoline—and re- 
ports on new orders ranged from “about normal” to 
“somewhat slack.” 

While virtually no cylinder oils or bright stock could 
be found in spot lots, orders from the jobbing trade 
and the export market were light. At the same time, 
several refiners said they were making no offerings be- 
cause their supplies of crude were “uncertain,” adding 
that crude deliveries for some time have been in quan- 
tities less than they needed. 

On the other hand, there was no hampering of motor 
oil shipments for lack of containers, refiners said. Cans 
were in good supply for a change. In addition, most 
refiners declared they were getting sufficient drums. 

Most products other than bright and cylinder stocks 
could be purchased from several sources for prompt 
shipment. Neutral oils were offered in 3- to 4-car lots 
at 30c for 200 vis. and 27c for 150 vis., both prices 





Crude Oil Prices 


Gulf Refining Co. increases price for Baxter- 
ville, Miss., crude 25c to $1.40 per bbl. effective 
Feb. 5 (see p. 48). No other changes were re- 
ported in crude oil prices during week ended 
Feb. 9. For complete crude price schedules 
see p. 42-43 of Jan. 30 NPN. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Poem BW «id; . ; 15.06 11.57 
Month Ago . beuve 15.31 11.60 
.. 2 eee , “4 15.47 11.63 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y, Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 











within the range of quotations reported by refiners. 
Trade sources also said that “one large jag” of 150 vis. 
neutral still was “hanging over the market,” but quo- 
tations were reported unchanged on the lows. 

The specialty products still presented a selling prob- 
lem, according to reports. Wax sales continued slow, and 
demand for finished petrolatums was light, although one 
refiner said he had more orders than he could handle 
from pharmaceutical concerns for raw petrolatum. 

Light products generally were quiet, refiners said. 
Gasoline was seasonally plentiful, and No. 2 fuel was 
available at 10.5c. Quotations reported by refiners for 
No. 2 fuel ranged upward from 10.25c in Bradford-War- 
ren, 10.375c in Pittsburgh, and 10.5c in Oil City, all un- 
changed. 


Residual Fuels Index Drops 2.3% 


WASHINGTON—A decrease of 2.3% in price index for 
residual fuels has dropped Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
over-all oil price index 0.2% to 125.3 for week ended 
Feb. 4. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quota- 
tions, is shown below for weeks ended on dates indicated 
(1947 equals 100): 

% Change 
dan, 23 


Feb. 4, Jan. 28, Feb. 6, . to Feb. 4, 
1952 1952 1951 1952 


Crude & Products osccces SSBB 125.6 124.6 —0.2 
Crude .. sAiesheenda ees+ 133.5 133.5 133.5 ; 
Refined Products .. secede ae 124.1 122.9 0.9 
Gasoline... ; veaveeus 131.5 131.5 131.0 the 
Kerosine ... ae Senrvsed wee 131.1 128.9 

Distillate Fuels... . ouwees 134.6 134.6 130.6 

Revidual Fuels .. ~~ 101.1 103.5 101.7 
Lubricating Ofls ....... ais 91.5 92.1 92.1 

Natural Gasoline . bxecs 116.4 116.4 116.4 


While not on a comparable basis with above oil index, 
Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
based on 1926 was down 0.3% to 175.8 for week ended 
Feb. 4. 


PAD Formula on Avgas Pricing Approved 


WASHINGTON—Office of Price Stabilization in letter 
order released Feb. 7 took a Petroleum Administration 
for Defense formula as an “equitable basis” for establish- 
ing ceiling prices on cargo shipments of 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline for Standard-Vacuum and Asiatic Petro- 
leum, involving pricing of blended avgas at St. Rose, La. 
Prices established in Letter Order 143 Sec. 28, Ceiling 
Price Regulation 17, sent to Cities Service for Grade 
100/130 (4.6 c.c. TEL) avgas are as follows: 

For November, 20.2c per gal. for 130,000 bbls. blended 
by Standard-Vacuum; for December, 20.2c per gal. for 
65,000 bbls. blended by Standard-Vacuum and 20.0lc per 
gal. for 175,000 bbls. blended by Asiatic. For month of 
January, 20.0lc per gal. for 50,000 bbls. blended by 
Asiatic and 20.37c per gal. for 300,000 bbls. blended by 
Asiatic. 

OPS said it was informed by PAD that after evaluation 
of data submitted by Cities Service Nov. 16, 1951, to- 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 11 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where §$ sign ie 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
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subscription rate in U. 8S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 


GASOLINE 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


Bright Stocks 


: 
| 
| 
; 
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145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi., No. 8 col. 
90 Oct. R Prem. 13.75-14 ee le 3s cake deonta babs 32. 
$3 Oct, B Pr 86 Oct. R Reg. 12.75(2) ME cl iad yea dcahesse 31. 
90 Oct aa ts RE ge civencscerg ste S34 (2)30-33 
88 Oct 11.125-11.75(2) Ol City: 
86 Oct cose 
90 Oct. R Prem, ......... 13.75-13.9 
or 90.95. 30'98 86 Oct. R Reg. 12.75-12.9(2) Cylinder Stocks 
80 Oct. 10.125~10.375(2) Putsburah: 600 s.r. filterb’] .......... 25(3) | 
60 Oct. M & below (2)9.5-9.875 urgh: MM. “cccicasesastseenes 27(3) : 
SO Get. BR Prem. ....ccces 13.9(2) 2 Serer eee ee 29(3) ; 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 86 Oct. R Reg. .......... 12.9(2) CBO Bn ecceccseenccesess 30(2) j 
93 Oct, R Prem. ......... ae ‘ 
90 Oct. R Prem. ........- wees i 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.125-11.75 } 
“eS - S fee nabs CENTRAL MICHIGAN -_ NYINENT LUBEE : 
80 Oct, R oy PP (2)10.125-10.5(3) ee eee et Cee a cg ‘ 
. -  beewcccees . : 90 Oct. R Prem. : 14-14.75 FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
60 Oct. M & below . 9.375-9.75(2) 86 Oct. R Prem. ~13.25-13.75 Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. : 
N. TEX. (For shpt, to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 84 Oct. R Reg. . (2)13-13.5 * 
Oct, R P 13.2-13.25 RF sy 9 °° eager 12.25(2)x ee : 
’ 12.75(3) Str. run gasoline, excl. 60-8 7 : 
11.75~-12.75 Datreth I 6s ss acce es (4)10.5—12.125 abe eas wes eer : 
10.75-11.7 150 vis, = 3 15.5-16.5 : 
ay (2)10.75-11.25 180 vis. 3 16~-17.5 t 
F 10.75-11. OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 200 vis. 3 16.5-17.5 
(2)9.75-10.8 menlireameads 250 vis. 3 i7-18 
5 ’ 83 Oct. R Re 14.0 280 vis. 3 17.5-18.5 | 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) : oe Raeeeoer 4 ; 300 vis. 3 18-19 : 
93 Cet. R SN adlas ne ni Sey j 
t. EL, acs¥ebs es 12.5-12.75 ; 
= Oct. R Prem. ae 12(2) CALIFORNIA Bright Stock—Conventional | 
ME ~ eccecvads (2) : 
06 Get, Mee. ..00..050. 10.75-11.25 Los Angeles dist. : ae a aad 32 
82 Oct. R Reg. .......... 1075-11 90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 13.3-16.5 150-160 vis. D 
a %. Fee 10.75—11(2) 80 Oct. R Reg. ..... 12-14(2) OR SS rere 29(2) 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 10.375-10.5(3) I 55d onin owe 28.5-29 
E. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) San Fran. dist.: 120 vis. D: 
93 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 16.25-17 OG WA Nasty cetcodes 28(2) 4 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.75-12.75 80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 } 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.75-12 j 
St Oot Ba occ ene. Sa aeee eee an TSe100 vin O10 pp 85 vi, BLS 
.  eeeseceses \ ° 1 vis. 0- p.p., 95 v.i. (2)34-34.5 
82 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.5-11 90 Oct, R Prem. ....... 16.25-17 
80 Oct. R Reg. .. ‘ 80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.875-10.5 Neutral Oils—Solvent 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 170-180 vis:, 98 v.i, 24.25-25.5(2) 
93 Oct. R Prem, ......... — 200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i. 24.5-26.5 
s Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 SP Bex, OS Vb Ci ssecsces 25.5—28 
Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 
&4 Oct. R Reg. .«........-- 11.25 UBRICA NG 
= Get. s BOS hin bhvedss 10.75 U Tl Oils Cylinder Stocks 
t. Reg. ....-..+-- sees WESTERN PENNA, 600 s.r., olive green ...... 23 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5-10.5 Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
~ Key to Ark, & aa - reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
. OM, wees . 
86 Oct, R Prem. ......... vee. Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
80 Oct. R Reg. ........-. 10.75 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625 31.5 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 30.5 
$0 Sa} Ses i kei nse 
Ost, PVG, ¢ccccccds J ° “ 
os Oot, Pre 11.4-12.625 150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 2. 
82 Oct. R Reg. .......... Be s ~~ Gua'escemedevessesés 4 
80 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.4—11.625 Pe ape eens ee ee ey - 
UF Cae Cee 28.5 
2.GK, BS SOew ...-0.- ieee omen _ Elie RE eae (2)27-30 LUBRICATING OILS 
for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 
UNIFORM 


BETTER 


HIGH QUALITY 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 





PATENT CHEMICAL 


EXPORT ¥ 
paumming ae 


30 E. 40 ST., NEW YORK CITY 16, N.Y Pater 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. 


100 i Seeseenhs se (2)12-12.5(4) 
2-3 Qt vanes (2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)1T-17.5(3) 
(2) 18-19(4) 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 6.875( Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 6.375( Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N. Y¥. Harbor 7-7.5 7-7.5 
Philadelphia . 7(2) 72) 
Baltimore eevee we 
Hastings 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 11 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


42-44 w.w. 9-9.625 
9-9.25(2) 
8.9-9.375(2) 

. (3)8.875-9.25 
No, 2 fuel 
No, 3 fuel 


No. 6 fuel $1.50-1.80 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 ww. 99.25 


9-9.75 
8.9-9.75 
(4)8.875-9 
(4)8.25-8.5 


No. 6 fuel (2)$1.50-1.55(2)x 


N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex, & 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


8.75-9.5(2) 
9-10 
8.25-10 


8 
$1.50-1.85 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M, dest’ns.) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 


: a 9.25-10.5 
58 & above D.I. Diesel eee 9.5 


9-9.25(2) 
9(3) 
8.25-9.25 
9.125 


(5)$1.75-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


OUAES GR. 6 enc as ccscttes 
58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 
WE, GOO GE coccccccvecss 
No, 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 





NG THE 


REX PUMPS 
PINTS—QUARTS 
USED BY FILLING STATIONS 
OL COMPANIES 7 \ente) 1135 


Ne Have 


WORLD FOR FIFTEEN YEAR 


N.M, dest’ns.) 





peta OlL —_— co. 


Peteloom 
mm 


Main Offices: finery, 








Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas Pn Texas 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


, (2)9.4-10.5 
52 & below Diesel (2)9.3-9.625 
58 & above Diesel .. . (2)9.3-9.875 
Mo, 1 TUG) .nccscccscces (2)9.1-10.25 
Ho. B GMGl 2... cc cccsess (2)8.5-9.875 
No, 4 fuel 
5 
6 


42-44 w.w. 


Sh. GGG cco -.sccovecess . Ce 
No. BE ccc cc teacvece (3)$1.75-2.00(2) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


42-44 w.w. .. 2° 
Tractor fuel : 
fuel 52 & ‘below 
fuel 58 & above .. 
fuel ° 
fuel 
fuel 
fuel 
fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 


36-40 gravity fuel 


Ou City: 


Kerosine . (2)11-11.25 
No, 1 fuel 10.75(3) 
FOR, SB GO wsvcvcccsvetccs 10.5(4) 
No. 3 fuel .. oneneéus 10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel oepepens 10.5 


Pittsburgh: 


Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel . 
36-40 gravity fuel 


10.75-11.75 
10. 75—-11.625 
10.375-11.375 


10.25-11 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


Range oil 

46-49 w.w. kero. 
P.W. distillate 
No. 2 fuel 

No. 3 fuel .. 
U.G.1. gas oil 
No. 5 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 11.9 

11.7 
No, 2 fuel 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 11.7 


OALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 


40-43 W.w. ... 

Heayy fuel (Ps 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


Los Angeles: 


40-43 w.w. 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 


(2)12-12.5 

$1.75-2.00 

$2.15-2.20(4) 
8.25~-11.4 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 

90 Oet. R Prem. .. 

88 Oct. R Prem, 

84 Oct. R Reg. 

82 Oct. R Reg. 

Tight Fuel Oils 

Range oil erey Te 

ee PE ethde seed siwaes 

Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur cose 
No, 5, high sulfur (2)7.8-8.5x 
No. 6, low sulfur 7.1(3) 
No. 6, high sulfur ...... (2)6.65-7.4 


13,2-13.5 
12.2-12.5 


11.375-11.5(2) 
(2)10.5-10.75 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p. 

124-126 A.m.p. 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Priees are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags‘ or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs leose. Export prices 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 11 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers 


13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 
12.6 


2.6 
12. —— 6 


is. “Y5-15.2 
15.06 
13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 


pa 
Wilmington, 
MW. C. wees 13.05-14.55(2) 


12.8-13 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 


25 
13. 3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


13.3-13.4 


13.05-13.2 


(3)12.85-13.6 

(2)12-13.4 

(3)12.7-13.7(5) 
11.9-13.5 
11,8-12 
13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
11.5 
11.25-11.3 
11.25-11.3 
12.6(7) 
12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 
11.6 


11.6 
11.9-12.3 
12.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
12.6(4) 
13.8(3) 
13.7(4) 
12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


12.05-12.55 


prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


83 Oct. R 


Reg. Gasoline 


12.7-13.7(2) 
11.9-13.5 


11.1 

11 
12.7-13.7 
12,3-12.45 
11.5 
11,25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12.3-12.6 
12.4 
13.5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 
11.9-12.6 
13.7 

13.6 

13.8 

13.7 
12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 
12,05-12.55 


Kerosine 
No, 1 Fuad 


(18) 10.1-10.2¢2) 
10(19) 


10.4(9) 
10.3(10) 
10.2(4) 
9.7 
10.3(14) 
10.4(5) 


11.15) 
10.4(9) 
10.3(9) 
11.1(7) 
10.9(7) 


10.5(7) 


are FAS; scale im bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Orude Scale 
124-126 white 


N. ¥. Domestic N. ¥. Export 
6(2) 6(2) 


Diesel Oil Light Diesel 

No.5 Fuel Shore Plants * Bunkers 

(15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.l.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
$2.87 (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 


No, 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
(12)$3.23-3.56 


No. 2 Fuel 


N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 
7.45 do barges . (17)9-9.25 


7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) Albany 
Baltimore ... 
— 7. 1t Som do barges . 
7.65(3) Baton Rouge. 
7.55(3) do barges . 
7.55(3) f Boston ..... 
8.3(2) Charleston .. 
9.55 Houston ... 
do barges 
Jacksonville . 

M 


jami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 


(FOB Group 3) 
8 11.375(3) 
11,875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2)12.125-12.625(2) 
(2)13.125-13.625 


Lacquer diluent 
Benzel diluent 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol City: 
Stoddard solvent 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohie points: 

V.M.&P, Naphtha .... 17.0 Har 
Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘selvent 16.0 yt pee 
Rubber solveat : 14. Baltimore 


11.25 


Stoddard solvent 10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent ....... 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.aP. 
Naphtha 
New York 


eseee 176) 16(5) 
Philadelphia . .(3)16.5-17 
Baltimore ..... 
Boston ........ 17.5(4) \ 
Providence .... sees 16.5(4) 
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9.4(12) 
9.2(10) 
9.1(5) 
8.4 
9.3(14) 
9.4(5) 
8 


. -625-9 
- (2)8-8.5 
10.1(8 


8.5-8.7(3) 


No, 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


ane 45-2.50 


2.4810) 
2.34(2) 


2.31(6) 
2.25 


1.93 

2.47(3) 
1.88(3) 
2.43(3) 


(12)3.20-3.46 2.84 sees cess 
3.75 eee 9.8(4) 

2.87 9.6(5) 

2.84 eee 

2.22 8.8 

2.19 

3.26 

2 


2.16(4) 


3.23(3) 
3.20(3) 


3.365 
3.18 
3.10-3.25(3) 


Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


$2.55-2.63(2) 


rch octane ratings, indicated by the letter “‘R’’ 
octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘“‘M’’. 





-26(6) 9.7(5) 

73 (2) 9.5(2) 

oe (2)8.5-9 
10.1(6) 
10.1(2) 
9.5 
9.7(5) 
8.7-9.1(2) 


9. 6(4) 
9.5 
9.6(8) 
10.1(5) 
9.8(4) 
9.7(4) 
10.1(5) 
10(6) 


9.5(2) 


2.82(2) 
3.10(6) 


3.24(2) 
2.76(2) 


No. 6 Fuel 


Max. 1% Fuel 
Sulfur Ships’ 
Barges Bunkers 

$2.55-2.60(3) yoga 


3.9014) 
3.49 
3.4916) 


4.24215) 
4.242(3) 


3.49(3) 
3.90(3) 
3.90(5) 
4.242(4) 
4. 
3.94-4.07 
4.24215) 
4.20(5) 
3.90(3) 


, are ‘minimum ratings. Motor Method 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 11 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
Price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 ...... . 

... B.. . Se MerR ey ies 

Grade 91/96 POS 66.55 50. 0b0S bics cb sb bebe. bhnnee ees 
Motor Gasoline 

92 Oct. R (Premium) 

90 Oct. R (Premium) 

85 Oct. R (Regular) ......... 

83 Oct. R (Regular) 

79 Oct. R 

70-72 Oct. M Leaded ... 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosin 9(4) 
No, 2 Fuel 


12-12 .25(2) 

11. ew 12.25 
11(3)-11 

10. 75-11- it. 25(2) 


10.5-11 
10-10 .25-10.75 


Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index errr, 
53-57 Diesel index .... 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.35(2)-$2.50 

Bunker C Fuel $1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 

Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for Sale in Cargo Lots. 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
Sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price 
Crude Per bbi. 
Arabian $1.75 
Qatar $1.81 
Arabian $2.41 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 
Iraq-Basrah $1.67 


FOB Point 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Sidon, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon 
Fao, Iraq 


API Effective 
Gravity Date 
36-36.9 
39-39.9 
36-36.9 
36-36.9 
32-32.9 


Nov. 1, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
Dec. 24, 1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District 

New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Baltimore, Md, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Tex. 


Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 


15.5 
15-15 .75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland 
90 Oct, R (Prem.) 
86 Oct. R (Reg.) 


16(2) 
.(2)14.5-14.8 
Kerosine 


10.5(4) 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow White .............. (4)7.75-8.625 
Lily White ............... (4)7.25-8.125 
Cream White x6.75-7.875 
Light Amber «5.5-5.625(4)x 
bp tanke «5. 25-5.375(4)x 
ee aS yade x5—5.375 


PACIFIC COAST 


= Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C 

or Deep Tank Lots) (P.8. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif. $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. $1.75(4) 
Portland, Ore. .. $2.00(4) 
Seattie, Wash. .. $2.00(4) 


$3.44(5) 
3.65(4) 
3.86(4) 
3.86(4) 


FEBRUARY 13, 1952 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 


Tampico ... 
Veracruz 
Minatitlan 


Guaymas 
Manzanillo . 
Salina Cruz .... 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
Since 1923, i has been recognized 


throughout the industry as the foremost 
lt has 


source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

. « « « OUGRAM has the lorges! stoff of 
oll price experts employed by any oll 
price reporting agency. 

. « « « ONGRAM is the most complete, 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

. « « « OILGRAM hes the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
whe once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions yeor after year. 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s 


OILGRAM 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd $t., Cleveland 13, Obie 











HARTOL 


th” One) 410) -BEle). 
INDEPENDENT MARKETER‘ 
Maine to South Carolina 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 2 WY 


PET 





Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 
separate column, include — 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 

t Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not _ include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
f ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 





county taxes as indi in fi 





Atlantic 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


White Flash 
—, — . ey 


No. 

Dir. a Feel 

T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa.. = 4 13.4 14.0 
Altoona see 15.6 14.55 
Erie 15.7 14.55 
Greensburg 15.6 14.55 
Harrisburg .. 14.3 14.0 
Philadelphia 13.4 
Pittsburgh 14.55 
Reading 
Scranton ... 
Wilkes Barre. 
Williamsport .. 


eee 
oe 
ms 


COWRA: Wan 
bat et tt pt 

7 PS PEP PHS: 

+ Dh WOWWRa- 


el cl eel 
PO RARER: BaD 


em 


York 
Wilmington, 
Del, ... 
Bridgpt., Conn. 
Hartford 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield .... 
Worcester 
Prov., BR. I. .. 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark ....... 
Albany, N. Y.. 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacksonville, 
. rererrr es 


- 
— 


ee et te 


> ROOR Be: 
. PFPP2S, oN ANAAIA, AAAs 


+ SWWKWWO: SS SOOO: OO500 


+ CHASOD. 


ee 
A APRAAAARS: 
np Pune ounua-). 
C CPARAARBMAAD, 
[—} ecooooosoooo: 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
Ww. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 16.5 18.0 
PHRGGDUFER 2 oc cccssos 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa, 48 6.90 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd 1c for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B, Prices are Continental’s 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
: Demand 


N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank W: 


Denver, Colo. 


Billings, Mont. 

Butte . ca'e @ 

Great Falls” 
elena 


ARI WOM MR MOOONIDW Dw 
unanouncoooooooooo 
Aw obNONAbNNUAOUHA 


J 
wv 
a 


a } inelna 





tax these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5¢c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 

Discounts : 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosi: erosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., 0.5¢; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 

Notes: 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
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effect Feb. 11, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


These prices in 
CHEVRON 


CALIFORNIA 
(Regular) Av. 80/87 _— 
STANDARD Et. 7.7. 


San Fran., Cal, ... 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, T.H. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Juneau 


i 


wWHOmNISDOSONNON 
wh 9300 0 DOI 
coucoouummouounn 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. ...... 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma ee 
Boise, Idaho ..... 
Salt Lake, U. ... 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 34 
Juneau 21 
Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu-—-8.5¢c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers, 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 


Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c: 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Of] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T, prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5¢c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 

x Effective Feb. 4. 


banavavdensboe 
+ WOW DANnoODeRe 


Humble 
HUMBLE Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
OIL Regular ine Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 1 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 1 


6.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25e; Kans, 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25¢; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala, 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


1/20c; Fla, 1/8c; Ill, 3/100c; Ind. 
N, D. 1/20c; Okla, '2/25¢; 8. C, 1/8c; 8. D. 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark .. . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland rer 
Washington, D. c. 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond ......... 
Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va.. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 

Charlotte, 

Hickory 

Mt. Airy 

Raleigh 

Salisbury ‘ 
Charleston, 8, Cc. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La. 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia ....... 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 15.5 
Little Rock, Ark. .. 15.9 


Naphthas-T.W. & 
Min. Spirits 


a 
SOCoSSoSCOCOSSR 


AARAAR SRA 


ee 
POOOOM EMRE CoO OOOO 


15.2 


wereee a eet feet ee ee ete ee . 
UW OWORDHIWOOUWOODPOOHHWUHOM ae 


OR OR EH OH G9 GH 69 Or G9 G9 OU HS Or 


~ 
Sal 
) 


2 UVoooooooooooooSoOoSoooSS 


<p 
x 
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Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 
Steel bbis. 23. 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals 
500-3,599 gals. 
3,600 gals, & over. 
Steel bbls. 


ee 


FUEL OmLs—T. w. 

No. No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 13. 
Newark, N, J. ... 13 
Baltimore, Md. .. 
Washington, D. C. 13. 
Norfolk, Va. .... 13 
Danville eew xs 
Petersburg 14 
Richmond 14 
Roanoke 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Hickory 
Raleigh 
Charleston, 8. C. . 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 12. . 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices. do not in- 
clude lc state tax. 
Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min, delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min, delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 

x Effective Feb. 1. 


IMPERIAL 
OIL 


$3. 154 $3. 006 
3.69 2.94 
3.85 2.89 


> MO: OW: AU Hie 


b 
sf bp rtatahsd ont abt ot 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
arrive at price per U. 8 
subtract 1/6th.) 


(Regular Grade) 
Dealer Gasoline 


Hoe 


la 
2 
3 
4 
2 


St. John’s, Nfld. . 25. 
Halifax, N. 8. 

St. John, i. Be 
Charlottetown,P.E.I. 
Montreal, P. oes 
Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 


cooooooce 


, coe 

Regina, bee 21 

oc ae 

oe & 

Edmonton, Alta. + 20.0 
Vancouver, B. C. 22.0 10.0 

(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 

Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas Aircraft 
Grade Mobiigas —— Grade) 
Gasoline 80 Cons. Dir. Du. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. tc. T.C. Tw. T.W. 


z 
? 
a 
i 
= 


New York City: 
come, Meee 
bronx 


Kings 
Queens 


SSoee: o:: 
> well MENA AAee: Ge: 


ee 


Plattsburg 
Rochester ... 
Syracuse 


ahd . . 
esSSerssee: ee: 


lh loll 


1 mw: CORN: PEADe 
> ©e©See: ooo: 


Scoocooooooooeoo 


° 
Pee ere ee re : 


+ &o- 


— 
1 wm tew: wee: CHUM: be- - 


tom intona: tetera Gem: be: | 


Cowooo, 


Manchester 
Portsmouth . ééa 
Providence, R. L. 
Burlington, vt. 


Tank W. 


14.4 
13.7 
14.6 


"Buffalo 
18.5 


to Oto DR HOON DL ORO HOD UWIAA 
eRe Dm HOON DM WOR HOWDNDAAAIIAA 
DMA DORWOtIwa: We RUTH ee oe 


WUSONBDAOCANIO: + re: 


ae 
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20.5 18.5 
not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


Discounts : 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 

Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more 
- eg gee haar, Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more 
Notes: 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals 


OHIO STANDARD 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
yo ange Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
hio hi , Re- S.R D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Gasoline > Sol- ‘aph- Sol- 
Taxes 80 00 T.W. 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent 


0 20. 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Akron dctivesen 
Canton .... 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Mansfield 
Marion ese 
Portsmouth . 
Toledo . : : 
Youngstown .o° .o° 9° 
Zanesville ... 23. 26 ‘ 19 20.0 21. 21. -9° 13.9° .9° 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State.Tax Exemption Form 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals,, 0.5¢ higher, Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5v; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 


Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
Red Or’n. Red Or’n. Stanolex Furnace O1——————— Standard 
Cons. Dir 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 


T.W. & over gals. gals. & over 
Chicago, Til. ... 17.5 evian hee 


South Bend, Ind. 18.0 
Detroit, Mich. . 17.4 
17.5 
16.9 
St. Louis, Mo. 16.7 
Wichita, Kans. . 14.4 
17.0 
18.3 
18.2 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.6 


8 
a 
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20 
20 20. 


20. 
20. 


20. 
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Fuel Olls—T.W.—Chicago, Ml, 
Standard Stanolex 
Heater Of! Furnace Oil 


| 
| 


co. 


150 gals. & over .... , ead Dallas, Tex. 
150-399 gals. oops 
400 gals. & over 
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T.W. 
12.80 
12.80 
12.80 
12.80 
12.80 Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
13.85 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
12.80 county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
12.80 sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 

prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
12.80 kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
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Fuel © 
1-749 gals. ease ‘ 9.5 
750 gals, & over .... 9 8.75 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ta. kerosine and furnace 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State 12.80 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be aah 12.80 Notes: 
added where applicable. Notes: am t.w. prices apply also to all 


* Temporary” price. s with minimum delivery of Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x Effective Feb. 11. 50 ae prices. 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS 








MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 1949 1950 1951 | NOV DEC JAN. 
JANUARY 1951 1952 














Gasoline Stocks 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 


Bbls. Bbis. 
1948 (January 31) 85,634,000 16,533,000 
1949 (January 31) 102,592,000 14,029,000 
1950 (January 31) 105,182,000 20,116,000 
1951 (January 31) 112,796,000 15,683,000 
1952 (January 31) 120,163,000 15,731,000 
1951 (December 31) 107,974,000 14,584,000 
1951 (December 30) 98,369,000 13,659,000 


RESIDUAL STOCKS 





75 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 





1948 1949 1950 1951 








JANUARY 1951 1952 





Residual Stocks 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 


Bbls. Bbis. 
1948 (January 31) 22,605,000 22,031,000 
1949 (January 31) 37,295,000 25,213,000 
1950 (January 31) 25,700,000 30,108,000 
1951 (January 31) 22,926,000 17,391,000 
1952 (January 31) 27,100,000 10,976,000 
1951 (December 31) 29,852,000 13,719,000 
1951 (November 30) 30,735,000 14,643,000 
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DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 - OC JAN. 
JANUARY 1951 1952 











Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbls. Bbls. 


1948 (January 31) 38,758,000 14,271,000 
1949 (January 31) 74,973,000 7,863,000 
1950 (January 31) 70,689,000 11,503,000 
1951 (January 31) 64,962,000 10,135,000 
1952 (January 31) 76,756,000 5,735,000 
1951 (December 31) 101,668,000 7,652,000 
1951 (November 30) 115,993,000 8,872,000 


CRUDE OlL STOCKS 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 
JANUARY 1951 











Crude Oil Stocks 
East of Rockies* West of Rockies 


Bbls. Bbls. 

1948 (January 31) 199,934,000 29,908,000 
1949 (January 31) 225,113,000 33,117,000 
1950 (January 31) 209,404,000 37,206,000 
1951 (January 31) 211,507,000 31,600,000 
1952 (January 31) 

1951 (December 31) 226,616,000 29,821,000 
1951 (November 30) 232,469,000 28,631,000 


*Includes foreign. 
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RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION 


Crude Runs to Stills 
ae hone East of Rockies West of Rockies 
CRUDE PRODUCTION / ; b/d b/d 
% Y YY y (January) 4,481,800 866,500 
(January) 4,711,000 929,900 
(January) 4,630,900 852,500 
(January) 5,527,600 922,700 
(January) 5,680,200 959,000 
(December) 5,688,250 929,500 
(November) 5,617,200 991,400 
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Crude Oil Production 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 
b/d b/d 
1948 (January) 4,352,300 931,000 
1949 (January) 4,423,700 
1950 (January) 4,054,700 
1951 (January) 4,947,800 
1952 (January) 5,121,550 
1951 (December) 5,136,063 
1951 (November) 5,288,900 982,800 


(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 
4 YY Mines reports for 1947-50. The figures for 1951-52 are 
Uy / / Yy from API weekly statistics—figures used are for date 
: nearest to end of month and will be revised as Bureau 
1948 1949-1950 NOV DEC. JAN. of Mines reports become available.) 
JANUARY 1951 1952 
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Gasoline Consumption by States in October 1951} 
(American Petrol Institute Figures) 


Tay Kate} 9 ———————— Month of ————________ % Change —— 10 Months Ending With —— 
October September 1951 October 1951 October 1950 Oct. *51, October 1961 October 1950 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Oct. "50 Gallons Gallons 

RN oes rh ins cecesessn 59,801,000 50,881,000 +17.5 539,016,000 479,218,000 
PEE AS.cvacevescidabiscss |S ° 19,863,000 + 22.1 220,024,000 192,292,000 
Arkansas ...... aot 6% . ‘ 35,653,000 + . 357,632,000 317,837,000 
California ............... 4% ’ 95,964, 335,451,000 + 18. 655,908,000 , 182,063,000 
Colorado 4004 6b ed 39,513,000 + . 420,779,000 387,066,000 
Connecticut 43,900,000 + 1 453,643,000 423,616,000 
Delaware bobbe 68 ba 8,388,000 . 92,100, 000 83,924,000 
District of Columbia .. 16,636,000 ‘ 171,893,000 164,048,000 
Florida 69,450,000 + : 800,704,000 726,086,000 
Georgia 66,466,000 +17. 712,319,000 643,399,000 
Idaho 18,958,000 + . 181,115,000 170,930,000 
Illinois 210,638,000 + . 2,017,780,000 ,916, 799,000 
Indiana 126,144,000 108,633,000 + . 1,113, 160,000 ,033,944,000 
Iowa 93,461,000 85,744,000 + 9. 830,211,000 810,976,000 
Kansas 70,399,000 60,801,000 + . 654,638,000 624,450,000 
Kentucky 49,431,000 ‘. 514,301,000 483,908,000 
Louisiana 48,042,000 + ,. 497,839,000 461,762,000 
Maine ... § 204,247,000 191,923,000 
Maryland 492,696,000 449,432,000 
Massachusetts 858,023,000 826,444,000 
Michigan , 766,179,000 ,634,519,000 
Minnesota 813,371,000 788,332,000 
Mississippi 393,619,000 363,864,000 
Missouri*t ,063,529,000 992,221,000 
Montana awe a Ka 202,466,000 196,757,000 
FREED. co cteecawenssece 39,077,000 415,959,000 388,273,000 
Nevada* tt Vy ° . ° ° -s 
New Hampshire ......... y 13,272,000 11,687,000 117,908,000 112,973,000 
SEE ME 5 ae ce wo scm tese . 127,959,000 118,605,000 ,174,153,000 ,088,595,000 
New Mexico ... ° 20,342,000 202,619,000 190,918,000 
New York ........s++0+- 406, 256,334,000 2,351,178,000 2,218,253,000 
North Carolina .......... 83, 82,356,000 843,454,000 779,175,000 
North Dakota er ‘ 30,999,000 240,593,000 
Ohio 222,143,000 2,019,084,000 
Oklahoma 68,012,000 627,766,000 
Oregon 50,405,000 465,804,000 
Pennsylvania 226,417,000 1,998,897,000 ,871,041,000 
Rhode Island 15,778,000 151,954,000 141,812,000 
South Carolina 47,685,000 435,750,000 385,904,000 
South Dakota 27,680,000 244,654,000 236,746,000 
Tennessee 59,599,000 + 645,846,000 593,174,000 
Texas 308,481,000 . . + 16. 2,934,234,000 2,414,076,000 
Utah 20,942,000 . s + . 182,694,000 174,963,000 
Vermont 10,069,000 , F + 15. . ’ 82,638,000 
Virginia Sais 82,643,000 . . + 13. ,933, 692,693,000 
TE ssccetc cones 67,947,000 , > + . 618,661,000 570,360,000 
West Virginia 40,843,000 » + . 332,620,000 316,564,000 
Wisconsin 99,355,000 + q 886,690,000 842,215,000 
Wyoming 12,669,000 9. 121,846,000 112,864,000 
4,021,332,000 3,578,913,000 36,903, 582,000 33,916,753, 000 

129,720,000 115,449,000 121,393,000 111,568,000 
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Total 47 States and D. of C. 
ee 

Change from previous year: 

Total change + 442,419,000 + 2,986,829,000 

Percentage change in Daily Average + 12.36% +8.81% 


3 
3 


* Not available at time of printing. 
t These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 1.5¢ per gal. 
*t Consumption in August 1951 was 118,301,000 gals. 
*t?t Consumption in September 1951 was 9,259,000 gals. 
** Increased 1.3c om October 1, 1951. 


t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 
nontaxable purpose. 
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CLASSIFIED 





DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


$ per column inc h. 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’ 


“Business Opportunities”, 


“Wanted to Buy”, 
Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 





“Help Wanted", 


“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 











charge $7.50 per insertion. No agency commission or cash di ts on classified advertisements. 
Wanted to Buy For Sale Business Opportunity 
WANTED: =e 3500 gallon gasoline NEW AND USED —_ gallon single axle 
Le aseca, trailers, also new and used 5000 to 6600 gal- 
CC a enndem’ trailers, BRUCE E. HACKETT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Ss - atte — a I am an independent jobber, established 
For Sale 








MULTI PUMP BULK STATION 
FOR SALE 


Heating Oil, Gasoline, and Real Estate 
Location: New England 


Volume over 600,000 gallons at retail. 
Bulk plant—48,000 storage, garage and 
warehouse 60x80, fireproof; 300 foot 
frontage main highway. Controlling in- 
terest in corporation—$34,000. 








An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


MARSHALL RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


50 Church St., Suite 1976 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 


20 yrs, in a Mid-West Ohio community 
rich in agriculture and small industry. 
I am considering retirement or partial 
retirement. My operation is very 
profitable and sound. I merchandise 
over 3,000,000 gals. yearly branded pe- 
troleum products of Major Oil Co. My 
territory still warrants 100% increase 
in sales to aggressive management. I 
have something to offer a man with 
distributor experience. Will sell busi- 
ness and retain title to properties, 
renting them to buyer, or will consider 
partner who wishes to purchase cor- 
porate interest and option on greater 
interest if preferred. Finances no 
problem, but expect applicant to have 
sufficient capital to assure sincerity of 
intentions. Give experience and ref- 
erences Strictly confidential. 


BOX 617 























Avgas Pricing 

(Continued from p. 39) 
gether with pricing formula sent to company by PAD 
Aug. 17, 1951, it had arrived at a decision that pricing 
methods proposed by PAD met requirements of Defense 
Production Act and specific ceiling prices were approved. 

Other pricing actions taken by OPS letter orders in- 
cluded the following: 

Phillips Petroleum Co.—L-142, Sec. 11, CPR 17—-Estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for tank wagon purchasers in met- 
ropolitan Chicago area 15.8c per gal. for No. 1 fuel oil, 
14.8c per gal. for No. 2 fuel oil and 14.8c per gal. for 
Diesel fuel. 

Sinclair Refining Co.—-L-22, Sec. 17, CPR 63—Setting 
ceiling of 18.5c per gal. for No. 2150 neutral oil, FOB 
East Chicago, Ind., for tank car deliveries to resellers. 


Gulf Boosts Baxterville Crude Price 25c 


SHREVEPORT—Increase of 25c to $1.40 per bbl. in 
price it will pay for Baxterville, Miss., crude effective 
Feb. 5, has been announced by Gulf Refining Co. 

Last previous change in Gulf’s price for Baxterville 
oil was 15c reduction to $1.15 on May, 1950 at which 
time company stated this heavy low gravity crude is 
“almost a natural fuel oil” and pointed to the then de- 
pressed market for heavy fuel. 


Mid-Continent LP-Gas Supplies Ease 


NEW YORK—Liquefied petroleum gas markets in Mid- 
Continent have eased recently, with mild weather, accord- 
ing to trade sources Feb. 6. Spot prices for propane- 
butane mix have settled to 4.5c, and top prices for small 
lots of propane have slipped off from around lic to 9.5c, 
with other sales ranging lower. Butane is plentiful, al- 
though prices for product have not as yet fallen “below 
ceilings.” 


Prices of principal producers are reported unchanged— 


4c for propane, 4.5c for propane-butane mix, and 5c for 
butane, FOB Group 3. 


Many offers of butane are available at 5c, Group 3, 


trade sources say, and buyers in some instances report 
they now are being asked to bid on spot lots of propane- 
butane mix, a sharp reversal from recent past. 

Propane continues tight. In the East, one marketer 
reports he is more than 100 cars of propane behind on 
orders at his largest distribution point. 


IPAA Crude-Products Spread Narrows Ic 


WASHINGTON—Spread between crude oil price av- 
erage and average price for four principal refined prod- 
ucts as computed by Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America for eight crude producing areas and nine refin- 
ery markets narrowed ic per bbl. in January, from $1.14 
to $1.13, report of the association shows. 

Decline was due to lowering of gasoline price average, 
from 11.38c to 11.35c a gal. Kerosine and light and 
heavy fuel averages were unchanged. 

Crude-products price spread, with California omitted, 
was unchanged at $1.02 per bbl. 

IPAA’s averages for January and December 1951, and 
January 1952, compare as follows: 


Tabie I—California Included 


Refined products in 9 dan. Dee. Jan. 
Refinery Markets 1951 1951 1952 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) ................. 11.30 11.38 11.35 
Se Dh ks cid Cae dba'd pe ncduicnede 9.90 9.92 9.92 
On 3 SRR eae eee 8.46 8.62 8.62 
Heavy fuel (c gal.) .. : picKe'oe 4.40 4.39 4.39 
Average above 4 products: 
Cents per gal. .... Sakae Duns <oebawes'e 8.73 8.80 8.78 
Dollars per bbl. poten ehie-e¢ 3.67 3.70 3.69 
Crude Pet. in 8 areas “($ bbl) sankbeeece 2.56 2.56 2.56 
Table Il—California Excluded 
Refined products in 8 Jan. Dee. Jan 
Refinery Markets 1951 1951 1952 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) ...............-.. 11.27 11.22 11.19 
RS RE I ry es 9.38 9.40 9.40 
NE rr eae are 8.45 8.53 8.53 
Se a Oe > Wevccnwne cake Sensseces 4.40 4.45 4.45 
Average above 4 products 
Se TE Wh naw hoes schewheeesisedcees 8.69 8.69 8.68 
I Son o's b.0k cab nen poses éc.ne0 3.65 3.65 3.65 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas (§ bbl.) .......... 2.63 2.63 2.63 


Prices shown above are weighted averages based on low quotations as 
published in NaTIONAL PETROLEUM News, and prepared by IPAA to re- 
flect trend in oil prices and should not be interpreted as showing actual 
sales realization for producers or refiners. 

(See NPN June 13, p. 49 for weights allotted by IPAA to the various 
refinery districts, products and crude.) 
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Road Test Facts Twisted for Political Goals 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Transportation Editor 


For the past several months the 
public has been told by the daily 
press, politicians, public officials and 
various organizations that the Mary- 
land Road Test at La Plata, Md., 
“proved” that trucks ruin the na- 
tion’s highways. 

Do the tests “prove” this? 

We don’t believe so, and here’s 
why: 

1—The results published so far are 
only preliminary, therefore, it’s er- 
roneous to arrive at any final conclu- 
sion. Before any conclusion can be 
reached, the final report of the High- 
way Research Board must be care- 
fully studied, then these findings sup- 
plemented by results from other tests. 


2—The traffic to which the four 
test sections of the road were sub- 
jected was not normal in any respect. 
For example, where in the United 
States will you find a two-lane high- 
way where truck traffic reaches a 
volume of one truck per lane a 
minute, 24 hours per day, seven days 
per week? 


3— Newspapers and politicians 
have made much of the preliminary 
report that after only 79 days of 
traffic by 44,800-lb. tandem axle 
truck traffic, one test section was 
“ruined” and the test had to be halt- 
ed. What wasn’t said was that the 
truck traffic to which this section 
was subjected is the equivalent to at 
least 21 to 24 years of normal ve- 
hicular traffic. Also, the road could 
not have been “ruined” because, with 
the expenditure of only a relatively 
small sum of money, the section is 
today in use again. 

By using such figures as “a 44,800- 
Ib. tandem axle load will cause 12 
times as many pavement cracks as a 
32,000-lb. load,” anti-truck advocates 
have managed to give the public the 
idea that it’s time to lower the boom 
on trucks. But they have avoided 
any mention of the fact that the “79- 
day blitz by 44,800-lb. boxcars” was 
equal to from 21 to 24 years of heavy 
road service. 

Nor have they even hinted that the 
148-day test of 32,000-Ib. tandem axle 
load trucks is equal to about 22 to 
27 years of average highway traffic. 
Nor have they added to this the nine 
years of service rendered by this sec- 
tion of highway before it was sub- 
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jected to the truck tests. Actually, 
the service span then is somewhere 
between 31 to 36 years of service, 
and the road is still in use! 

Going down a step further to the 
22,400-lb. single-axle load test, the 
129-day test period equals about 32 to 
39 years of service, plus a pre-test 
age of 9 years; or service to date 
equal to from 41 to 48 years of av- 
erage traffic. 

And finally, with the 18,000-lb. 
single-axle load tests, the 129-day pe- 
riod is about the same as that for 
the 22,400-lb. loads—or, from 41 to 
48 years of service to date. 

In all instances, expenditure of a 
comparatively small sum restored all 
sections of the road to good enough 
condition to resume carrying. its 
share of traffic over U. S. 301. From 
this vantage point, the preliminary 
facts don’t seem to add up to nearly 
as dark a picture as has been painted 
for the public to date. 


Faulty Conclusions Reached — In 
spite of this, we have such public of- 
ficials as Gov. John S. Fine of Penn- 
sylvania vetoing a bill to liberalize 


that state’s truck weight law (see 
NPN Jan. 23, p.19) and giving as 
one reason the preliminary results of 
the Maryland Road Test, saying the 
test is proof of road destruction by 
trucks. His confused reasoning in 
arriving at this conclusion is evident 
in his attempt to further explain 
away his actions. He is quoted as 
saying: 

“I am convinced that the wisdom 
of subjecting our highway system... 
to additional burdens should be care- 
fully considered by the legis'ature in 
light of the final findings and recom- 
mendations of the Highway Research 
Board, which unfortunately will be 
published too late for me to con- 
sider.” 


Translated, this double talk seems 
to indicate he’s vetoing a bill because 
of “findings” of a report which has 
not yet been completed. Then he 
asks Pennsylvania legislators to con- 
sider future legislation of this sort 
“in light of findings and recommen- 
dations” which he has not himself 
considered. 


Admittedly, the tentative test re- 


Table 1—Maryland Test Traffic Converted to Equivalent for All Traffic 
Per Day 


Duration of 
Test 


Category 

18,000-lb. single-axle 
vehicle in Maryland test 

Estimated other vehicles 


Estimated total vehicles 
for one lane of traffic 
Estimated two-lane traffic 


22,400-Ib. single-axle 
vehicles in Maryland test 
Estimated other vehicles 


Estimated total vehicles 
for one lane of traffic ; 
Estimated two-lane traffic 


32,000-Ib. tandem-axle 
vehicle in Maryland test 
Estimated other vehicles 


Estimated total vehicles 
for one lane of traffic 
Estimated two-lane traffic 


44,800-lb. tandem-axle 
vehicle in Maryland test 
Estimated other vehicles . 


Estimated total vehicles 
for one lane of traffic 
Estimated two-lane traffic 


(Days) 


Total Passes Passes Per Day 


129 
129 


129 
129 


129 
129 


129 


238,281 


23,642,241 


23,880,522 
47,761,044 


238,263 


23,602,333 


23,840,596 
47,681,192 


164,523 


16,410,035 


16,574,558 
33,149,116 


92,363 


9,212,747 


9,305,110 
18,610,220 


1,847 
183,273 


185,120 
370,240 


1,847 
182,964 


184,811 
369,622 


1,112 
110,879 


111,991 
223,982 


1,232 
122,837 


123,059 
246,118 
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ports indicate that a 44,800-lb. tan- 
dem-axle load will cause more pave- 
ment cracking than a 32,000-lb. load, 
the same holding true for a 22,400-Ib. 
single-axle load as compared to one 
of 18,000 lbs. But that’s like saying 
an elephant will crack a two-by-four 
quicker than a pony. You don’t need 
a test to prove that. Neither do you 
keep throwing two-by-fours under 
the elephant for him to crack, hoping 
he’ll reach his destination before you 
run out of timber. Common sense 
tells you to use something stronger. 


Translating the Pacts — But since 
it’s popular to toss around Maryland 
Road Test preliminary results for the 
purpose of impressing the public, let’s 
translate some of the Maryland re- 
sults into their equivalent in terms 
of average traffic loads. It works 
out something like this: 


Out of every 100 motor vehicles 
registered, about 17 are trucks, and 
out of every hundred miles traveled 
by a motor vehicle, 18 are accounted 
for by trucks. Thus, a ratio of about 
4.88 to 1 holds true in both instances, 
or for every truck on the road, there 


will be found 4.88 other motor ve- 
hicles. 

Going a step further, and consider- 
ing the ratio of trucks by weight 
category to over-all vehicle registra- 
tion, the result shows that on an av- 
erage for every truck in the 18,000 
to 44,800-lb. classification found on 
the highway, there are about 99 
other motor vehicles. 

Actually, broken down further by 
weight classification, the ratios are 
about on this order: 

18,000-lb.—99.22 motor vehicles for 
every 0.78 truck of this weight classi- 
fication. 

22,400-Ib.--About 99.06 to 0.94. 

$2,000-Ib.— About 99.745 to 0.255. 

44,800-Ib.—About the same as for 
32,000 Ibs. 

Using the foregoing figures and ac- 
tual ones released so far by the High- 
way Research Board in its Report 
No. 10, the equivalent in all traffic 
over such a section of road during a 
24-hour period is shown in Table 1. 

Traffic Volume—To illustrate what 
the various sections of the Maryland 
test mean in terms of life of service 


under average traffic conditions, Bu- 
reau of Pubiic Roads figures (Public 
Roads Journal, Vol. 25, No. 7) are 
used. Four sets of figures are used, 
as follows (indicated as BPR-1, 
BPR-2, etc.): 


BPR—1—Quoting Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads: “Operating conditions on 
the average two-lane highway are not 
satisfactory when traffic volume ex- 
ceeds 4,000 vehicles per day in flat 
terrain, or 


BPR—2—“3,300 vehicles per day 
in rolling terrain.” 


BPR—3—“On our main high- 
ways carrying high-speed through 
traffic, a sight distance of at least 
1,500 ft. should be available on a 
minimum of 60% of the route length 
if the highway is to accommodate 
peak traffic volumes as high as 500 
vehicles per hour with safety.” For 
purposes of this article, this figure 
is converted to a two-lane figure of 
1,000 per hour or 24,000 vehicles per 
24-hour day. 


BPR—4—“The working capacities 
for modern rural roads in terms of 
passenger cars per lane are 450 per 


hour for a two-lane road.” Convert- 
ing this to two-lane traffic at maxi- 
mum as above, it means 900 vehicles 
per hour or 21,600 per 24-hour day. 


Using the Bureau of Public Roads 
figures and the traffic volume data 
from Table 1, the Maryland Road 
Test can be expressed in terms of 
years of service for average traffic 
in the manner shown in Table 2. 

From Table 2 it is evident that 
under average conditions cited by 
Bureau of Public Roads (BPR #1 
and #2), the Maryland tests actual- 
ly can be assumed to be equivalent 
to reasonable periods of service for 
any highway. Though the relative 
years of service indicated for the 32,- 
000 and 44,800-Ib. classifications 
seem short, it should be kept in mind 
that with the present number of 
trucks falling within this category 
representing only a fraction of a per- 
cent of total vehicle registration, cir- 
cumstances would have to be most 
unusual to give any road the amount 
of service by heavy vehicles as was 
given this Maryland stretch of road. 

Also, it should be kept in mind 
that, except in rare instances, seldom 
will conditions be found where truck 
traffic will equal about one a .minute 
for a 24-hour period, seven days a 
week. Yet, that’s what happened in 
the Maryland Road Test. 

Analyzing the Maryland test fur- 
ther, and weighing the estimated 
traffic such truck movement would 
indicate, on an average figures show 
that on the 18,000-lb. test strip, 
traffic would be moving steadily 24 
hours per day at an average spacing 
of about 41 ft. between vehicles; on 


Table 2—Maryland Road Test Traffic Data Converted to Show Equivalent 
In Terms of Years of Normal Service 


BPR Vehicles Est. 2-Lane 
Traffic Per 


Day (Table 1) 


***Est. Total 
Year’s Service 
for Test Road 


**Equals 
Years of 
Service 


*Bureau of Public 
Roads Conditions 


18,000-Ib. (129 days) 


BPR #1 
BPR #2 
****BPR #3 
BPR #4 





370,240 32.71 
370,240 39.65 
370,240 5.45 
370,240 6.06 


41.71 
48.65 
14.45 
15.06 


22,400-lb. (129 days) 





BPR #1 
BPR #2 
BPR #3 
BPR #4 


369,622 
369,622 
369,622 
369,622 


32,000-lb. (148 days) 





BPR #1 
BPR #2 
BPR #3 
BPR #4 


223,982 
223,982 
223,982 
223,982 


3,300 
24,000 
21,600 


44,800-lb. (79 days) 
BPR #1 


BPR #2 
BPR #3 





4,000 
3,300 


235,070 12.64 
235,070 15.33 
24,000 235,070 2.11 11.11 
BPR #4 . 21,600 235,070 2.34 11.34 

* Numbers here correspond to the numbered quotations from Bureau of Public 
Roads found in column at right on this page. 


21.64 
24.33 


** Column 3 divided by column 2, multiplied by number of days in column 1 and 
divided by 365 (days per year) equals years of service. 


*** Section of road used in Maryland test was 9 years old when tests were 
begun. 


**** The conditions set forth by Bureau of Public Roads under BPR #3 and 
BPR #4 may be found in many urban sections. But for the most part, the 
large percentage of traffic then is carried during the two peak rush hours— 
morning and evening—and traffic at such times is almost entirely passenger 
car and bus. Therefore, applying a high rate of truck travel in the heavy-duty 
class gives a much higher frequency figure than is either usual or practical. 
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Get the solid facts! 





See how you save with 


CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design 


TRUCKS 





TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 
105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thrift- 
master—to give you greater power per gallon, 
lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBU- 
RETOR—for smooth, quick acceleration 
response e DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH— 
for easy-action engagement e SYNCHRO- 
MESH TRANSMISSION—for fast, smooth 





ADVANCE-DESIGN 


shifting ee HYPOID REAR AXLE—for 
dependability and long life « TORQUE- 
ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models « 
PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICU- 
LATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models e 
TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy- 
duty models e¢ DUAL-SHOE PARKING 
BRAKE—for greater holding ability on heavy- 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


TRUCK FEATURES 


PAY LESS AT THE START 


Chevrolet trucks list for less than any other 
trucks built to handle the same payloads. Here 
is a real, money-in-the-bank savings on pur- 
chase price. And you'll find the Chevrolet 
brings you ruggedness, stamina and great 
truck features not found in many other trucks. 


GET LOWER ON-THE-JOB COSTS 


Chevrolet trucks give you Valve-in-Head econ- 
omy that saves gas, four-way engine lubrica- 
tion that reduces wear and saves oil, and tough, 
rugged construction for longer truck life. Like 
truck users everywhere, you'll find Chevrolet 
trucks cost less to own and maintain. 


TRUCKS BUILT FOR YOUR PAYLOADS 


Chevrolet trucks are factory-matched to meet 
your requirements. You get the right truck for 
the job ... never “too much” or “too little” 
truck. Frame, axles, springs, body, brakes, 
and power form a balanced team. 


BIGGER TRADE-IN VALUE 


Records show that Chevrolet trucks traditionally 
bring more money at re-sale or trade-in than 
many other makes. Chevrolet's market value 
stays up because the value stays in. More 
reason to see your Chevrolet dealer for your 
best truck buy! 





duty models e CAB SEAT— with double-deck 
springs for complete riding comfort e VENTI- 
PANES —for improved cab ventilation « WIDE- 
BASE WHEELS—for increased tire mileage « 
BALL-TYPE STEERING —for easier handling 
e UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—for greater load 
protection e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING —for 
increased comfort and modern appearance. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


the 22,400-lb. strip at about the same 
spacing; on the 32,000-lb. strip with 
about a 68 ft. spacing, and on the 
44,800-lb. strip at about 63 ft. apart. 

These figures are computed on a 
speed of about 40 miles per hour. 
Bureau of Public Roads in 1949 re- 
ports average spacing between ve- 
hicles traveling at 40 miles per hour 
on a two-lane highway to be about 
90 ft. 

It seems only reasonable that the 
foregoing figures and _ conclusions 
have at least as much basis of fact 
as have some of the claims of anti- 
truck interests and many politicians. 
Relatively speaking, they do serve to 
illustrate more accurately the actual 
scope of the test in terms of years of 
service. 


Answers Not Available Yet—Basic- 
ally, however, much work remains to 
be done before all the answers to the 
problem of highways and their serv- 
iceability under truck and other 
traffic can be obtained. Meanwhile, 
there are some things which can not 
be concluded from the Maryland test, 
at least until such time as the find- 
ings are final and are supplemented 
by results from other tests. For ex- 
ample: 

Data thus far released doesn’t indi- 
cate that concrete roads are better 
than asphalt, or vice versa; 

Neither can it be concluded that 
this test was conducted over a sec- 
tion of road which typifies that found 
in any particular section or sections 
of the country; 

It cannot be finally concluded from 
the test that the road was built ade- 


‘How Road Test Was Run 


The Maryland Road Test was 
conducted near La Plata, Md., 
under direction of the Highway 
Research Board as a co-opera- 
tive project of 11 eastern states, 
the District of Columbia, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the De- 
partment of Defense, the truck 
manufacturing industry and the 
oil industry. 

The test was conducted in the 
summer-fall of 1950 on a 1.1 
mile section of concrete pave- 
ment on U. S. 301 south of 
La Plata. The pavement was of 
two 12-ft. lane type and was 
constructed in 1941, thus hav- 
ing been in service nine years 
when the test began. The section 
was divided into four quar- 
ters, each half-mile one-lane sec- 
tion being subjected to 18,000- 
Ib., 22,400-Ib., 32,000-Ib. and 44,- 
800-lb. axle loads. Two trucks in 
each weight category were op- 
erated over each test section 
on a round-the-clock basis. 
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quately strong enough to handle U. 
S. 301 traffic, or that it wasn’t built 
strong enough; 


Just because the section used for | 


the 44,800-Ib. test became badly dam- 
aged in 79 days and the tests discon- 
tinued on that section—that doesn’t 
mean 44,800-lb. tandem-axle loads 
should be outlawed. After all, as- 
suming that some day traffic of trucks 
in this weight category were to 
reach the volume which prevailed at 
the Maryland Test, the section would 
give the equivalent of from 21 to 24 
years of service. 


Only one thing seems to be cer- 
tain regarding the Maryland test so 
far—it is the first in a series of steps 
which need to be taken to arrive at 
@ practical answer to the over-all 
traffic and highway situation and the 
trucks’ relationship to that problem. 


Caution Indicated—tIn view of the 
way the Maryland Test preliminary 
results were utilized to defame the 
trucking industry, it might be well 
for the trucking industry to consider 
two things regarding any future 
tests: 


1—Make sure that test results are 
made public only when finalized in 
order that the complete story be told 
and not just fragments of it for the 
benefit of any one group or groups; 


2—If there can be no assurance 
that Point 1 can’t be achieved, then 
the trucking industry should act 
quickly and produce its own analysis 
of said tests to counteract the ef- 
forts of their opponents. 


Railroader Attacks Oil 
For Backing Truck Cause 


BOSTON—Fred Carpi, vice presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Railroad, Feb. 7 
called on oil companies and allied 
interests to exercise self-control to 
avoid undue legislative control. 


Addressing the fifth annual meet- 
ing of New England Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee, Mr. Carpi de- 
clared the oil industry did not serve 
its own best interest when it sup- 
ported the program of trucking as- 
sociations advocating increased truck 
load limits and opposing increased 
truck taxes, despite rising clamor 
over “damage done to public high- 
ways by heavy loads.” He added: 

“There is, as yet, no realistic plan 
for meeting the tremendous costs of 
rebuilding and expanding the present 
highway system . . . The number of 
big trucks is increasing and their 
interference with the free flow of au- 
tomobile and small truck traffic— 
with safety and the tempers of mo- 
torists—is out of all proportion 
their numbers.” 
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this 
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| way! 


COMPLETE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Yes, ERIE takes full responsibility for your 
remodeling with Porcelain Enamel. Altera- 
tions to masonry, woodwork or glazing— 
inside or out—wiring, plumbing, paving and 
the manufacture and erection of the Porcelain 
Enamel—all are handled for you by the ERIE 
Complete-Job method. 

ERIE Porcelain Enamel is acid resisting 
and weather-proof. Only corrosion-proof 
fastenings and rot-proofed, chemically treated 
furring are used in its installation. ERIE’s 
own field engineers design the porcelain 
enamel to your building and it is manufac- 
tured and erected entirely by ERIE—with 
a written guarantee! 

When you remodel or build, take advantage 
of ERIE’s single contract Complete-Job 
method. 


Write for further information. 


ENAMELING COMPANY 
1403 W. 20™ ST. ERIE, PENNA. 


ENGINEERS * MANUFACTURERS * ERECTORS 





McCarthy Story Shows Drive, Courage 
Can Build Success in Oil Industry 


Most every one in oil by now un- 
doubtedly has heard of the spectacu- 
lar Glenn McCarthy of Houston, of 
his great wealth. in oil and his conjur- 
ing his fabulous Shamrock Hotel from 
the deadly flat land around Houston, 
just as if he had waved a magic 
wand, Probably most folks think it 
is another “Coal Oil Johnny” and 
get-rich-quick yarn. 


But McCarthy is not that. For the 
eold, hard, cruel and tiring facts that 
show there never was a magic wand, 
we refer you to a new book by a fel- 
low townsman entitled, quite accu- 
rately, “Corduroy Road,” since it is 
typical of the ups and downs of his 
still young life, as well as descriptive 
of the roads he had to build to so 
many of his leases on the low, flat 
and swampy land of the Gulf Coast 
country. The author is Wallace Davis, 
veteran newspaper man of the South- 
west and now an advertising agent 
and admitted friend of McCarthy. But 
the book has not suffered by any 
friendship contact as McCarthy never 


saw it until after it hit the book- 
shops. 


This book takes the glamour of 
easy money off McCarthy’s wealth 
as such. It leaves the glamour on his 
big and most expensive town home, 
on his large ranch, on his present 
highly modernized oil properties of 
leases, gasoline, gas and petrochem- 
ical plants. And of course it leaves all 
the glamour on the spacious and lux- 
urious Shamrock Hotel, 


But by the time you reach this last 
display of glamour you find you 
have been sweating along with Mc- 
Carthy, peddling papers, shining shoes, 
posing as a plumber in patching up 
stray jobs, running a _ two-by-four 
laundry, in fact doing anything to 
get a nickel for a wife and kids in a 
dinky apartment. 


With McCarthy you have even for- 
gotten he had as a father-in-law, 
one of the wealthiest oil men of Tex- 
as, but whose money McCarthy would 
not take. 


You keep racing along with him, 
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Glenn McCarthy— 
Modern Oil Pioneer 





picking up leases, borrowing some 
money and oil field supply house 
credit, and all too often drilling dry 
holes. You help him to load worn out, 
second-hand drilling equipment on 
trucks of like vintage, help him tie 
the junk together with wire, and then 
you are irritated at his dogged per- 
Sistence in trying to make the stuff 
work when it should have been left 
on the scrap pile. 


You are awed by the man’s tenaci- 
ty, energy and confidence in his abili- 
ty to make a little last to the end of 
the job; you admire his thrift even 
though you have seen the Shamrock 
hotel of 20 years hence, but you find 
yourself wishing to Heaven that he 
will at last light somewhere for a 
few moments and give you—the read- 
er a rest. 


On the surface, McCarthy seems 
to have just been lucky in picking his 
good leases. Yet considering his early 
days on a lot of drilling wells, after 
he left his filling station, and the 
fact he worked with his father, an 
old-time production man, you wonder 
if McCarthy, despite the lack of 
full-blown college education in geolo- 
gy, might not have gathered more 
dope on what is under the ground than 
a lot of others who may have opened 
many books. 


Despite the great opulence of the 
Shamrock Hotel and of McCarthy, 
this book does a good job of public 
relations for the oil industry—be- 
cause it certainly proves that it gen- 
erally takes hard work, guts and 
great tenacity to make wealth in oil. 
You, no matter where in oil you 
work, will get benefit from reading 
the book, and when you have finished 
it, please pass it on to your ss. 

W. C. P. 
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OPS Opposes Increases 
In Home Gas-Heat Prices 


WASHINGTON Pressure for 
higher home-heating gas prices, which 
would have an important effect on 
fuel oil-natural gas competition, is 
being resisted by the government's 
anti-inflation program. 

Fearing widespread gas price in- 
creases at consumer levels if rates 
at wholesale levels are increased, Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization continues 
to intervene in hearings by Federal 
Power Commission on rate increase 
applications by wholesale gas dis- 
tributing companies. 

Latest OPS action is against the 
» petition...by--Northern.. Natural’ Gas 
Co. of Omaha, Nebr., for a $10,600,- 
000 rate increase, bringing to 10 the 
number of such petitions OPS has 
opposed. In addition, OPS has pro- 
tested against a number of retail 
price increases sought at state and 
city levels. 

OPS does not have authority to 
set gas prices, either wholesale or 
retail, but companies applying to FPC 
for wholesale increases are required 
to notify OPS, and OPS has the right 
to intervene at FPC hearings if it 
desires. 

When OPS intervened in January 
against petitions by three companies 
seeking rate increases, Price Stabil- 


izer DiSalle said that if price in- 
creases requested up to that time 
were granted, it would eventually 
cost consumers $80 million annually. 
DiSalle charged that companies are 
seeking to pass increased taxes, price 
increases and other items directly on 
to customers, thus causing a heavy 
impact on the cost of living. 


Formaldehyde Called Aid 
In Improving Gasolines 


NEWARK, N. J.—Automotive and 
aviation fuels with better susceptibil- 
ity to antiknock agents, less engine 
corrosion and less gum formation 
during storage can be produced by 
treating gasoline with formaldehyde, 
Erving Arundale, Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., told American Chem- 
ical Society’s North Jersey Section 
recently. 


“Heating the gasoline with 1.5 to 
2% formaldehyde for 30 minutes at 
250 deg. C. results in an increase in 
the oxidation stability without any 
appreciable loss in octane number. 
Engine tests also indicate that for- 
maldehyde treatment will produce an 
improvement in engine cleanliness 
characteristics of the finished fuel. 
Moreover, losses of gasoline in this 
thermal-formaldehyde treating proc- 
ess range between 1 and 1.5%. This 
is considerably lower than the 5.4% 


loss indicated for concentrated sul- 
furic acid treating,” Mr. Arundale 
said. 


Standard of California Plans 
Record Outlay for Expansion 


SAN FRANCISCO — Capital, ex- 
ploratory and development expendi- 
tures of Standard Oil of California 
during 1952 will total approximately 
$240 million—the largest financial 
outlay of any year in the company’s 
history. 

Chairman R. G. Follis said the 
largest previous outlay was $195 mil- 
lion in 1948. Last year’s total was 
$183 million. 

Mr. Follis said the company was 
planning on three main fronts to: 

1. Find and develop more crude oil 
sources in U. S. and abroad. 

2. Build more complex plants re- 
quired to turn out products gaining 
most rapidly in demand, such as mili- 
tary and other high grade motor 
fuels, lighter fuel oils, and basic ma- 
terials for synthetics and chemicals. 

3. Expand transportation and de- 
livery systems to speed deliveries to 
consumers. 

Mr. Follis said that about $150 
million of the 4952 total would go for 
oil exploration and production, with 
the remainder assigned to various 
types of plant investment. Part of the 
latter will carry to cqmpletion proj- 
ects begun in 1951. 
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CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY e@ ENID, OKLAHOMA 


Careful refining, in this one large, modern refinery, gives every 
dealer extra protection in the uniform quality of HI-V-l. A reliable 
source of supply . . . the finest paraffin-base Mid-Continent crude, 
adds more protection. Speedy delivery of all orders is made pos- 
sible by the strategic location of Warehouse stocks. Your territory 


may be open . . . write, wire or phone today for full details. 


Warehouse stocks: Oklahoma: Enid, Oklahoma City; Kansas: 
Hutchinson; Nebraska: Superior, ‘Omaha, Grand Island, Lincoln; 
lowa: Mason City, Rock Rapids; Colorado: Denver; Texas: Amarillo. 
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Colloidal Graphite Additive 
Increases Industrial Sales of 
High Temperature Lubricants 


HAVE YOU, as a marketer of petroleum products, ex- 
plored the possibility of making available to your 
industrial customers a high temperature lubricant 
containing “dag” colloidal graphite? More and more 
manufacturers are specifying colloidal-graphited oils 
because they know that films formed with their aid will 
function as a lubricant at temperatures far above the 

oxidizing point of conventional petroleum oils. 


One major oil company supplied by Acheson Colloids 
has more than tripled special industrial lubricant sales 
since marketing a graphited oil product. 


Only small amounts of colloidal graphite are needed. 
One part of concentrated dispersion to fifty parts of 
low viscosity petroleum oil or kerosene will result in 
an efficient high temperature lubricant. Heavier oils 
can also be used. 


Recent developments have also made possible the dis- 
persing of molybdenum disulphide in petroleum oil. 
Experimental samples are available on request. 


For more information on “dag” colloidal graphite 
as an additive, write for Bulletin No. 424-25B. 





a 


Acheson Colloids Corporation 
Port Huron, Michigan 


London, England 
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MOVABLE SPRAY LINE of Wavewash gives car initial water spraying (left), then wash solution bath, and then final water spray 
after fountain-sponging of car (right) has been completed. Steps are similar for equipment of other manufacturers 


West Coast Cautious About Spray-Wash Equipment in Stations 


This is the second of two articles on what oil marketers think 


of spray-type car wash equipment in service stations. 


It includes a 


report on West Coast developments, and describes how the wash 
equipment is operated and merchandised. The first article (see 
NPN Jan. 23, p.45) reviewed what large oil companies, jobbers and 


dealers think of the equipment. 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Pacific Coast Editor 


The spray car-wash hasn’t yet 
caught on in the West as an essential 
service station bay installation. Its 
chances of becoming a fixture have 
been deferred for future speculation. 

Manual car-wash racks are wide- 
spread in the West. 

All-automatic installations in west- 
ern service stations are rare. 

The modified spray-wash set-up ap- 
pears in a fraction of 1% of West 
Coast outlets. That rough percentage 
is based on estimates made by serv- 
ice station officials of several com- 
panies, there being no accurate fig- 
ures. (For description of equipment, 
see p. 58.) 

The station bay installation is still 
in the early stages of campaigning 
for recognition, a vendor told NPN. 
Because of some tricky considera- 
tions, there is a lot of “Yes, it looks 
good, but—” sentiment. Considera- 
tions involve manpower, location and 
speed. 

Personnel Problem—Manpower is 
a problem both at dealership and at- 
tendant levels in the Los Angeles 
Basin and parts of Southern Cali- 
fornia within a magnetic radius of 
Los Angeles. Turnover has been so 
great in the past year that a cer- 
tain instability exists in many leased 
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stations. Consequently, the majors 
aren’t disposed to buy the equipment. 
And dealers often aren’t financially 
strong enough to make the invest- 
ment. 

Manpower is such a headache that 
many operators are reluctant to of- 
fer more services if they require in- 
creased personnel. A successful in- 
dependent operator told NPN, “I 
can’t keep a full staff to run the 
station. So trying to get additional 
men for a fast-wash rack is out of 
the question. And you've got to 
keep a rack busy to pay for it.” 

Those who sell the fast-wash bay 
equipment contend that the installa- 
tion saves man-hours because it’s 
quicker than the all-manual wash. 
Further, they claim, it saves water 
and soap. 

The result is that more fast-wash 
installations are bought by new car 
dealers than service stations on the 
West Coast. 


Location Important—The problem 
of location, of course, depends on 
several factors, too. It’s essential 
to determine that a “draw” of cus- 
tomers is available, the merchandis- 
ing head of one of the majors told 
NPN. 


How Much Speed—The problem of 
speed poses the question—how fast? 
Division sales manager of one of the 


majors commented, “It doesn’t make 
much difference to most customers 
how long it takes to wash a car. If 
they’re in a big hurry, they want it 
done right now. So maybe they'll 
go to a place specializing in the 
two-minute wash. But if it takes 15 
minutes or more, the customer will 
probably leave his car and do some- 
thing else. 


“If the operator has fast-wash 
equipment, he’s got to do a lot of 
washes to pay for his equipment. 
So he concentrates on it. Then he 
needs personnel and adequate room in 
case the customers are leaving their 
cars for some time.” 


This executive asserted that he be- 
lieves standard equipment is essential 
and regards it a good business-build- 
er. But he doesn’t think fast-wash 
equipment is necessary. 


An informal poll of officials of 
majors indicated that none install 
fast-wash equipment in stations they 
build. 


‘Selling’ Still Needed—Whether the 
fast-wash service increases sales of 
gasoline, motor oil and TBA is con- 
troversial among marketing men from 
management to attendants. There is 
general agreement that a potential 
is created, but it has to be sold. And 
that calls for a merchandising or sell- 
ing ability often lacking in today’s 
personnel, The assistant marketing 
head of one major said if a car- 
wash is packaged with a special gaso- 
line price, that constitutes reducing 
the gasoline price, “And we don't 
like cut-rate practices.” 


Fast-wash service can increase the 
wash business, the majority of men 
contacted by NPN believe. 


If car-washing creates customer 
potential, and more washes increase 
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STATION CAR WASH 





the potential, why the reticence to- 
ward fast-wash? 

The reticence was described by one 
marketer as “caution in the face of 
today’s conditions’. 


Equipment Is Designed 
To Ease Car Wash Job 


Three manufacturers of spray-type 
car wash equipment that can be in- 
stalled in service station bays are: 

Washmobile Corp., Beverly Hills, 
Calif.—maker of ‘“Washmobile” equip- 
ment. 


Phillips Pump & Tank Co., Cincin- 
nati—maker of “Wavewash” equip- 
ment. 


Jetomatic, Inc., Ansonia, Conn.— 
maker of the Jetomatic “Unitrack” 
equipment. 


(These companies also make other 
car wash models not listed above.) 


Although the three models differ 
in details, basically they all spray 
water and car-wash solution over a 
car. All fit into station bays and can 
be operated by one man. All require 
manual rubbing of cars as part of the 





NEW TANK INSULATION TECHNIQUE 
-NICHOLSON & GALLOWAY METHOD- 





gy Tank metal surface is divided into areas bounded vertically by channel sections. 


2] Within these areas, insulation of any type or thickness is snugly installed. 


© Insulation is then protected for the life of the tank by an outer armor. This may be .024 
Corrugated Aluminum Sheathing, Asbestos Transite, Monel or Stainless Steel, etc. 


Flow-Meter Charts show 


80% saving in steam con 


sumption after insulation 
of 300° Asphalt Tanks! 








September 14: 


| December 21: 





wash operation, and have various ac- 
cessories. 


Equipment—-The models have the 
following basic equipment: 

1. An inverted “U”-shaped frame 
on rails that slides over the autos 
from front to back. The frame has 
numerous spray holes for “wetting” 
a car completely. 

2. Pumps for increasing normal 
water main pressure. 

3. A reservoir of wash solution. 

4. Water hoses and fountain 
sponges. 

(Other accessories, varying with 
the model are available to ease wash- 
ing.) 


Wash Method—aAll three models 
have the same washing procedure: 

A-—-Spraying with water to wet 
and cool the car, and to loosen dirt. 
This may be preceded by pressure- 
hosing of mud from wheels. 

B—Spraying with wash solution. 

C—Sponging by hand. 

D—Spraying clean with water. 

E—Drying by hand with towels, 
chamois, etc. 

Following is a summary of the 
operations of the three equipment 
manufacturers: 


Washmobile Corp.—The company 
says it has sold more than 4,000 of 
a total of 10,000 units to service 
stations. Vice President David Fisher 
estimates sales are split 50-50 be- 
tween service stations and new car 
dealers in the East and South. In the 
Midwest and Far West, he estimates 
the ratio is 40% stations to 60% 
car dealers. 

Pointing out that stations in the 
East and South are more eager for 
the equipment than elsewhere, Mr. 
Fisher attributes it to “a greater pro- 
prietary stability,” enabling more 
dealers to buy the unit. He contrasts 
these areas to the Los Angeles Basin, 
where dealer turnover has been high. 

Phillips Pump & Tank Co.—Between 
500 and 600 of Phillips’ Wave-wash 
units have been installed in service 
stations, in addition to sales of “many 
hundreds” to car dealers and fleet 
operators. Station installations have 
been made in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 

ida, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Ohio, Illinois, and other states, as 
3,208 pounds per howr well as outside the country. 

Jetomatic, Inc.—Since March, 1949, 

the company says it has made “sev- 

eral hundred” installations in 26 


TANK INSULATORS - INC. | rahe alton “in 


with many in service stations. It lists 


Bare Tank 100, 000 barreis 
Steam Consumption: 
13,500 pounds per hour 


Side Walls Insulated 
Steam Consumption: 
9,800 pounds per hour 


_ Roof Insulated 
| Steam Consumption: | 














gS NaS RoR og MRR TTF CI NC ARO palo Seer anh abr eee a a IE | sales in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
Ysa nea em! eer _ tay a | shire, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
t (KIND AND SIZE OF TANK OR VESSEL) | sylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, 
i i | Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Ne- 
| WAME__ | | braska, Missouri and Texas. 

' t Jetomatic has other large and 
Ropes | | small models, but says one man can 
| ADDRESS. | | Wash a.car in 10 minutes with its 
SE REELS ROBES ITE LE EMEA TTT ET IE INTE CALLE LE PEERAGE RE 3 | Uni-Track model. 
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Station Men Scarce 


HOUSTON—A recent canvass of 
jobbers and marketing managers of 
major oil companies along the Texas 
Gulf Coast shows that the shortage 
of help at the service station level 
is becoming more severe. 


Turnover of employes at bulk 
plants, terminals and in other depart- 
ments is still greater than it should 
be, but capable replacements seem 
to be available in most cases for em- 
ployes who resign. 


The current shortage of good deal- 
ers, however, has resulted in the 
leasing of stations in many cases to 
men who are not competent to oper- 
ate a station. Dealers also are hav- 
ing trouble getting courteous and ef- 
ficient attendants at wages they can 
afford to pay. 


More and more “for sale” adver- 
tisements of both major and private 
brand outlets are showing up in local 
newspapers. Advertisements also are 
being run to find prospective dealers. 


And the help wanted classified sec- 
tions of newspapers continue to do 
a big business with dealers seeking 
attendants. 


Training Programs—So far, how- 
ever, majority of companies are still 
relying on training programs that 
were set up prior to the Korean War, 
and there are no reports of any new 
system for coping with the present 
situation. 

One jobber without a training pro- 
gram said he has one planned, though, 
and may have it in operation within 
the next two months. 

In some cases, as wages and other 
operating costs continue to rise, an 
established dealer has to have fi- 
nancial assistance from his company, 
and he usually gets it. In the case of 
new dealers, they have to be watched 
closely or, as one jobber said, they 
will “lose their shirts.” 


Attendants Scarce—While the job- 
bers and marketing managers are 
having their troubles lining up good 
dealers, the station operator in turn 
finds it is just as hard to obtain good 
attendants at salaries he can afford 
to pay. 

Service station attendant wages 
are much higher today than they 
were two years ago. Estimates now 
indicate that good attendants are paid 
from $70 to $75 per week, while por- 
ters draw from $45 to $55 per week. 
This is about 33% higher than most 
dealers were paying at the end of 
1949. 

What makes the situation worse is 
that help at these wages is generally 
much inferior to what it was in 1949. 

As labor and other costs rise, the 
dealer usually tries to cut expenses 
by lopping off an attendant or two 
and working longer hours himself. 

Some stations have raised their 
lubrication and car washing prices 
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on Gulf Coast 


slightly, but many stations don’t show 
enough increase in gallonage to take 
care of rising costs of operation. One 
major company dealer said his prices 
now were to the point where his 
customers only asked for a grease 
and wash job when they were “going 
to a funeral or a wedding.” 


Part Time Help—The answer to the 
dealer attendant problem might be 
found in part-time help, some com- 
pany officials believe. Some stations 
in this area are using this type of 
help almost exclusively and have been 
fairly successful so far. One jobber 
believes practically all his stations 


will be using part-time high school 
and college students by the end of 
year. 


Sohio Wins Barge Tax Case 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. Su- 
preme Court overturned the ruling of 
Ohio Supreme Court that state could 
assess full property tax against boats 
and barges operated by Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) in interstate commerce. 


The court held that full taxation by 
state of domicile is precluded by pre- 
vious finding that several siates 
where property is operated are per- 
mitted to levy tax on “apportionate” 
basis. 


There are grounds for greater safety . . . 





insta! ELECTRONIC GROUND INDICATORS 


No bulk plant should be without them. Posi- 
tive indication for greater protection against 
static electricity at loading racks and chemi- 
cal terminals. 


*3URE—be POSITIVE that some wiring break, 
rust or carelessness is not causing a faulty 
ground which can lead to FIRE! 
*SIMPLE—installed in the normal grounding 
circuit, Gilbarco’s indicator gives “go ahead” 
by means of light or audible signal only when 
positive ground is established. 

GREATER SAFETY is sound business insurance — 
write today for full details on Gilbarco Elec- 
tronic Ground Indicators. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company 
West Springfield, Mass. Toronto, Canada 
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Young Jobber 





Mr. Rackliffe 


Frank Eugene “Gene” Rackliffe, 
Ill, 26, director and assistant to the 
president, Rackliffe Oil Co., New 
Britain, Conn., believes that a suc- 
cessful jobber must know how to per- 
form every operation of the jobbing 
business. 

Gene has good basis for this belief 
since he has worked in every phase 
of operation of Rackliffe Oil. While 
in grade school, he helped the service 
station attendants. When old enough 
to get a driver’s license he began 
driving 2,400-gal. tank trucks and, 
at the age of 17, handled 4,000-gal. 
trailer trucks, driving one from North 
Carolina to Connecticut. 


After three years in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II, he went 
to Manchester, Conn. to supervise 
his own service station and, during 
the first six months, he increased the 
gallonage five times. In addition 
to managing the service station, he 
sold oil burners for Rackliffe Oil, later 
joining the company’s oil burner 
department where he installed and 
serviced domestic and industrial oil 
burners. and boiler units. 

Believing the department could be 
operated more efficiently, he made a 
survey of leading oil heating compan- 
ies from Boston to Baltimore. Sifting 
the best policies and procedures of 
these companies, he combined them 
into a re-organized oil burner service 
and installation department. In 1950 
he took over as manager of the 


department. 


director and assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

Born in New Britain, Gene attended 
Wilbraham Academy. in Wilbraham, 
Mass., and Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Conn. He and his wife reside in 
Farmington, Conn. 

Rackliffe Oil was founded in 1922 
by Gene’s father, Frank E. Rackliffe, 
Jr., who is president. The company, 
operating thoughout Connecticut, has 
60 registered vehicles, a large two- 
story warehouse and a terminal on 
the Connecticut River with facili- 
ties for storing seven million gals. 
of oil products. 

* * . 

J. Laurens Wright, division man- 
ager of North Carolina for Esso 
Standard, at Charlotte is now on 
special assignment for the company 
prior to his retirement. 

H. Tom Sawyer, assistant divi- 
sion manager will succeed Mr. Wright 
and Herbert R. Dowd, operations 
manager of the Tennessee-Arkansas 
division will replace Mr. Sawyer. 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp., New 
York, of which Mark Anton is presi- 
dent, has purchased the LP-gas busi- 
ness of Country Home Gas Service, 
Inc., Mahwah, N. J. The purchase 





includes a fleet of five trucks, madern 
offices and showrooms, a bulk storage 
plant, loading facilities and equip- 
ment. 


* * * 


Robert E. 
Friedman has 
been appointed 
assistant to ex- 
ecutive vice pres- 
ident P. S. Ma- 
gruder of Gen- 
eral Petroleum, 
with offices in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Friedman 
joined GP in 1950 
after a year as 
assistant to the 
president of the 
Truckline Gas Supply Co. During 
World War II, he served with the 
Navy and was assigned to the Army- 
Navy Petroleum Board, later becom- 
ing director of the supply and trans- 
portation division of PAW. For a 
considerable period after the war, he 
served also as the acting director of 
Interior Department’s Oil and Gas 
Division. 

A native of Alabama, Mr. Fried- 
man was graduated from Tulane 
College of Law and Harvard Law 
School. 


Mr. Friedman 





RE-ELECTED OFFICERS of Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Assn., shown with L. T. White, 
Petroleum Advisers, Inc., New York (center, rear). Named at group’s Jan. 24 meet- 


op nen, 
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ing in Oklahoma City when Mr. White spoke are (left to right, seated): Martin Clark, 

Clark Oil Co., Ada, vice president; and James Lookabaugh, Bill Mosiers, Inc., Okla- 

homa City, president. Standing (left to right) are: Jack L. Newman, Jr., Paul A. Long 

& Sons, Ponca City, treasurer; Mr. White; and Leo E. Meyers, Denver Oil Co., Okla- 
homa City, secretary 
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In addition to managing the oil bur- 
ner division, he is general manager of 
sales, customer relations manager, is 
in charge of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, and was recently elected a 
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AND 
SELLING 
MORE 
DAYTONS 
EVERY YEAR!” 


One of seven great 

Dayton Thorobred Dayton Thorobreds — 
truck tires — each en- the original Cold » 
gineered for a spe- Rubber passenger 
cific type of service. tires. 


: 


“I'VE BEEN HANDLING Daytons for 


business. Among our regular customers 
20 years,” says Meyer Lubotsky, Milwau- 


are truckers and sand or gravel haulers 


kee distributor, “‘and I attribute the con- 
tinual growth of my tire business to the 
high quality and performance of Dayton’s 
complete line of Thorobreds. 

“Our Dayton Thorobred sales in 1951, 
for example, were 20% higher than in 
1950. That’s because satisfied customers 
keep coming back, and they bring in new 


DAYTON WILL HELP BUI 
e With strong written guarantees 


backing every sale! 


e@ With the most liberal local co-oper 
ative ad plan in the industry! ae 
will help with everything it 
with Dayton. 
"Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


In fact — Dayton 
Build your busi 
Write to Dayton 


who report up to 175,000 miles of service 
with their Dayton Truck Tires. And pas- 
senger car drivers come back to us for 
Daytons year after year. 


“It’s a pleasure to sell tires of such 
high quality — and a pleasure to do bus- 
iness with a co-operative, progressive 
company like Dayton.” 


LD YOUR BUSINESS! 
With hard hitting, testimonial type 
national and trade paper 
advertising! 

e@ With complete sales and 
promotional material! 
takes to sell tires at a profit! 
this opportunity now- 


Investigate 


Uy . DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO—SINCE 1905 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES—EVERY ONE A THOROBRED! 
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HELPING HANDFUL 
for this dealer’s pocketbook 











E 


THE BRAINS...the skill...the sales efforts of every 
dealer who associates himself with Cities Service 
are backed up by all these hard-selling helpers: 


1 NEWSPAPER ADS... .every season. .. strong on local dealer push 

2 MAGAZINE ADS that put a bright quality glow on the station sign 

3 RADIO... Network and Local... with time-tested selling power 

4 BILLBOARDS pulling in business from near and far 

5 STATION DISPLAYS that sell merchandise beyond the island 

6 PACKAGE DESIGNS packed with modern “buy-me” magnetism 

7 STAND-OUT STATION IDENTITY that steers ’em into the drive 

8 THE HELPING HAND from headquarters .. . friendly dealer assistance 


9 PRODUCTS SO FINE they win the dealer priceless local word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising—the surest evidence that this complete top quality line lives up to all 
the other strong, steady Cities Service advertising. No wonder a Cities Service 
franchise ups the dealer's living. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 
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COMING MEETINGS 


1952 
FEBRUARY 

Petroleum Institute, Division of 

Mark Lubrication Committee, Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, Feb. 18-19. 

Ol Industry Information Committee, The Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 18-20. 
lowa ent Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., Hotel 
hi Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 

California Petroleum Distributors Assn., first 
annual convention, Hotel Carrillo, "Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Feb. 21-23. 

Kansas Oli Men’s "Assn, -» Lassen Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, Feb. 25-26. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual convention 
& equipment show, Milwaukee Auditorium 
— * ca Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis,, Feb. 


Oli Industry TBA Group, West Coast regional 
i Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif., 
e 


MARCH 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 11-13, 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., Inec., Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., March 12-13, 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 18-20. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, spring meeting, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
March 23-26. 

Petroleum Packaging Committee of the Pack- 
aging Institute, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 31. 

Western ‘Petroleum Refiners Assn., 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, 
March 31-April 2. 


annual 
San Antonio, Tex., 


APRIL 
Michigan Petroleum Assn., spring meeting, De- 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, April 1-2. 
Society of Lubrication 
7th annual convention and lubrication ex- 
— Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., April 


Oll-Heat Institute of America, Inc., annual 
exposition and convention, Exposition Hall 
and Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 14-18. 
ational Petroleum Assn., 49th semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 
April 16-18. 

American Petroleum Institute, third annual 
Products Pipe Line Conference, Blackstone 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., April 20-24. 

American Petroleum Institute, safety & fire 
protection committees, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., April 21-24, 

Association of Eastern Petroleum Credit 
Managers, Hotel Wm. Penn., Pittsburgh, 
April 22-24. 

Independent Petroleum Assn, of America, mid- 
year meeting, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 28-29. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Inc., 
spring convention, Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., April 30-May 1. 


MAY 

Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. of New Jersey, 
annual convention, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J., May 1-2. 

Pennsyivania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 1-3, 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, annual 
convention, Houston, Tex., May 2. 

Dixie Distributors, Ime., Majestic 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., May 2-3. 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, 
meeting, Westward Ho Hotel, 
Ariz., May 9-10. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade exhibit, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, May 12-13. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade show, Palmer House, 
Chicago, May 12-14. 

Pe Detead - 


spring 
Phoenix, 








F titute, Division of Re- 
fining, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
May 12-15. 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif., May 14-19. 
Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing, mid-year meeting, The Copley 
Plaza, Boston, May 18-19. 
Battery Manufacturers, 
New Orleans, La., May 


Assn. 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
21-23. 
Olli Industry Information Committee, St. Fran- 


cis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 
Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., May 23. 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., spring con- 
vention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
May 25-27. 


May 21-23. 
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NEW JERSEY OIL TRADE ASSN. officers were elected at recent meeting in Newark. 
Left to right, Reynolds C. Buckley, Hartol Petroleum, Harrison, N. J., vice president; 
George R. Davis, executive secretary; Arthur Phillips, National Oil and Supply Co., 
Newark, president; Benjamin C. Price, Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York, retiring 
president; and J. E. Zabriskie, Gulf Oil, New York, secretary treasurer 


Barney T. Jones of Pennsylvania 
Refining Co., Osaka, Japan, is in this 
country visiting the company’s facili- 
ties in Karn City, and Butler, Pa., 
Cleveland and other points. 


An American citizen, Mr. Jones was 
born in the Orient and has spent most 
of his time there, much of it in the 
oil business. During the last war he 
was interned while living in Japan. 

Mr. Jones will be going back to 
Osaka in about two months. 


George M. Cunningham is president 
of the newly-formed American Over- 
seas Petroleum Ltd., jointly owned 
by Standard of California and The 
Texas Co. 


Mr. Cunningham has been general 
manager of Standard’s exploration de- 
partment since 1946. 


* ” a 


An oil man is commanding officer 
of the 40th Division which was sent 
to the Korea fighting front in Janu- 
ary, according to a Tokyo announce- 
ment this week. He is Maj. Gen. 
Daniel H. Hudelson, on leave from 
General Petroleum Corp., where he 
was superintendent of stores, Los 
Angeles. 


General Hudelson, 47, who has been 
with GP since 1937, was first called 
up in 1941 as a captain of reserves. 
He advanced to colonel and fought 
with the 14th Armored Division in 
France during World War II, winning 
the bronze and silver stars. On re- 
turning to GP, he concentrated his 
interest in the California National 
Guard, corps of the 40th Division. 


G. Gordon Biggar, formerly assist- 
ant manager in charge of special pro- 
jects for Shell Oil’s public relations 
department in New York, has been 
promoted to public relations manager. 

Hugh F. Mulvaney, public relations 
representative for Shell in Houston 
since 1946, is now replacing Mr. 
Biggar as special projects manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Mulvaney is Val 
Jean McCoy. He has been with Shell 
since 1943 and prior to this promotion 
was area training representative in 
Houston. 

Robert G. Pearson, assistant mana- 
ger in charge of publicity of the public 
relations department in New York 
has been appointed manager of pub- 
licity and information. 
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Cyrus S. Gentry, vice president and general counsel, Shell Oil 


Lawyer, Oil Man Heads Petroleum Industries Committee 


Cyrus S. Gentry brings to his post as chairman of the 
American Petroleum Industries Committee many years 
experience as a lawyer and an oil man. He has been 
secretary of the APIC since 1944 and has served on the 
committee for more than 10 years. 

Mr. Gentry, who is vice president and general counsel 
for Shell Oil in New York, received his education at Mc- 
Kendree College in Lebanon, Ill., where he later taught 
and acted as director of athletics, and the University 
of Illinois, where he graduated as a Rhodes scholar in 
1914. He received his degree in jurisprudence at Oxford 
University in England. 


After practicing law in Houston for 11 years, he joined 


Shell in 1933 as a senior attorney in St. Louis. Four years 
later he was transferred to New York as secretary and 
general counsel. He was elected to the vice presidency in 
1944, 


During World War I, he enlisted as a private in the 
Engineers Corps., and served in France. At the time 
of his discharge 21 months later, he was a sergeant, first 
class. 

Mr. Gentry lives with his wife in Pleasantville, N. Y. 
They have a son, Stokes, who is a first-year medical 
student at Temple University and a daughter Mary Ellen, 
a sophomore at Cornell. 


His favorite pastime is fresh water fishing. 
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HAVE A PLACE IN THE SUN 


There’s something new under the SUN! It’s these efficient new semi-trailers 
—like the one above—built by Farrell and now doing their part for SUN OIL 
COMPANY. Building a semi-trailer for a quality-minded firm like SUN 
doesn’t mean running a standard patterned unit off the assembly line. Each 
of these semi-trailers was built to the exacting specifications of SUN engineers. 
The result is maximum efficiency, roadability, economy, cargo space—and lower 
per-gallon distribution cost. Farrell is proud of its part in serving SUN OIL 
COMPANY;; its many service stations bearing the SUNOCO trademark and 
the countless customers who rely on quality SUN products. If you transport 
petroleum, you owe it to yourself and your customers to find out how Farrell 
can help you do the job more efficiently and economically. Write for FREE 
Booklet F-152. 


cm FA erty, 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





At changeover time 


be ready fo sell 


SUN 


~ SUMMER | 
LUBRICANTS 


A Complete line of Finished Oils- Blending Oils-Greases & Bases 


UNDER YOUR OWN BRAND NAME 


SUN OIL COMPANY * Philadelphia = Pa. * In Canada: Sun Oil Compony, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 





